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African Government. This time, on the eve of 
the strike of African workers in Port Elizabeth, 
restraint has broken down. Mr. Strauss, the 
leader of the Opposition, is no doubt right to 
demand a judicial inquiry to determine the 
facts, But nothing in his remarks suggests that 
his party is any more ready than the Nationalists 
to look behind the facts. Both the African 
National Congress and the South African Indian 
Congress have repeatedly condemned violence 
in the most forthright terms; and both have so 
far achieved a miracle of planning in the peace- 
ful organisation of passive resistance. But racial 
tension is growing so great that the miracle may 
not persist; and the fault for this must be laid 
squarely on Dr. Malan’s Government. Euro- 
pean minorities who rule, and so often exploit, 
Africans, have tended in recent years to pay 
lip-service—and at least in the British Coionies 
have made some significant progress—towards 
the realisation of African ideals of citizenship. 
So long as this trend continues, the African 
population can retain its aspirations, and there 
is some chance that the struggle to achieve them 
can stop short of killing. But Dr. Malan per- 
sonifies the negation of all African hopes; and 
when men are deprived of hope they have 
nothing to lose by violence. The Malan Govern- 
ment is truly a threat to peace all over Africa; 
and a tremendous responsibility rests on the 
comparative handful of European “liberals” in 
the Union to bear their witness and influence 
their fellow Whites while there is still time to 
avert a racial massacre, which could affect every 
corner of the continent. 


The U.S. Party Pattern 

Specialists in election statistics will find much 
te interest them in the analysis of the sixty mil- 
lion votes cast in the U.S. elections. But certain 
striking changes are evident at first sight. One 
is the heavy vote secured by the Republicans 
in the suburbs of the large cities, which offset 
the traditional Democratic urban majorities. In 
the last six years, many of these suburbs have 
been built and peopled by the “ professional”, 
and now middle-class, children of immigrants. 
Another is the degree to which voters “ split 
their tickets,” giving their support to Eisenhower 
but rejecting local Republican candidates. This 
is always a difficult business with a long and 
complicated ballot; even though technically pos- 
sible, it is asking much of the voter’s intelli- 
gence and patience. Yet distaste for the Repub- 
lican Party as a whole was still strong enough 
to deny it the kind of Congressional sweep which 
normally has accompanied a Presidential land- 
slide. If only a few more thousands had been 
added to the millions who deliberately divided 
their votes between Eisenhower and the local 
Democrats, the Republicans would not have won 
control of Congress in a photo-finish. 

But the most striking shift in the party pat- 
tern has been in the South, where Stevenson 
held seven States but only polled 180,000 more 
than the total of more than 3.5 millions that 
Eisenhower rolled up South of the Mason-Dixon 
Line. Save for the Protestant-Prohibitionist 
revolt against Al Smith in 1928, this is the first 
sérious challenge to the one-party system since 
the days of Reconstruction. It is too soon to 
say that Eisenhower has broken the one-party 
system, because the Democrats held firm on the 


Congressional and State level, the real seat of 
one-party control. In some places, indeed, and 
notably in Texas, they were given a free run 
in exchange for supporting Eisenhower in the 
national contest. 

This change, however, marks the end of an 
era in Southern politics. The extreme conser- 
vatives, such as Senator Byrd, and Dixiecrats 
such as Governor Byrnes, have at last openly 
identified themselves with the Republicans, and 
thus may have freed the Democratic Party from 
the blackmailing grip of the South. They have 
certainly made it easier to rebuild a healthier 
and more united Democratic coalition, and one 
in which the Fair Deal element may predomin- 
ate; for the long-prophesied realignment of the 
American parties seems to have begun. It will 
take a long time for it to work itself out; but 
in retrospect, we may see that the process actu- 
ally started with the Dixiecrat rebellion in 1948, 
just as the first signs of the Roosevelt Revolution 
could be detected in the voting pattern of 1928, 
despite Herbert Hoover’s overwhelming victory. 


Wages Impasse 

The trade unions have evidently made up 
their minds that about 7s. 6d. is the limit of 
what can be got at present by straight applica- 
tions for higher wages, and that it would not be 
wise to risk strike action in asking for more. 
This is shown by the recent actions of railway- 
men, engineers, shipbuilders and miners in 
accepting the offers and awards made to them. 
Indeed, the miners have accepted the outright 
rejection of their claim; but their case is 
peculiar in that their present agreements 
governing piecework prices are about to ex- 
pire, and they will be able to start fresh 
negotiations for higher piecework payments and 
then to make an appeal with more prospect of 
success on behalf of the day-wage men. More- 
over, if they get, as seems quite likely, a change 
in the conditions of payment for the “bonus 
shift ’—six shifts’ pay for five worked—to allow 
one-fifth of the bonus to be drawn for each 
shift worked, this will amount to a substantial 
increase for many of them—though not with- 
out weakening the incentive to work a full 
week. The miners will now also press more 
strongly the case for a general revision of the 
wage-structure; and this may happen also in 
engineering, where the present structure is in 
many respects obsolete and made workable only 
by a variety of subterfuges that often lack any 
guiding principle. Everyone knows that over 
a large part of industry the wage-system is now 
highly irrational, and ought to be revised. But 
revision is not easy; and it will not be at all a 
bad thing if the issue is forced by the stalemate 
in negotiations for further advances under the 
existing system—or lack of it. 


The Cost of Housing 


The Girdwood Committee, which was set up 
in 1947 to keep an eye on the costs of house- 
building, has just made its report for 1951. In 
October of last year a three-bedroom Council 
house cost on the average £1,450 to build, plus 
£240 for land, site works, and professional fees. 
This was £175 more than it cost two years 
earlier, despite economies of £63 due to 
changed specifications other than reductions in 
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floor space. The smaller houses now being 
built are, of course, rather cheaper—say, by 
£150 in the case of the so-called “People’s 
House”; but the rise in interest rates has raised 
the economic rent of the standard house from 
28s. 1d. to 34s. 8d., as compared with net rents 
of 19s, 8d. at the old subsidy and 21s. at the 
new. For the “People’s Houses” this might 
mean a subsidised rent of about 18s. 6d. The 
least satisfactory feature of the situation re- 
vealed by the report is that the improvement in 
productivity reported two years ago has not 
been maintained—-output per man-hour was 
about the same in 1949 and 1951, and was still 
about 20 per cent. below pre-war output. But 
even a return to pre-war productivity would 
save only about £100 a house—roughly the 
same as the rise in the cost of plant and 
materials during the past two years. Whether 
there has been an improvement this year, or 
only a reduction in size and quality of houses 
built, the report does not tell us; but the im- 
pression remains that there is something badly 
wrong—something curable only by radical 
changes in building methods and in the organi- 
sation of this extraordinarily antiquated indus- 
try. If modern methods of pre-assembly of 
materials on the site and full standardisation of 
components were adopted, and the work done 
in properly organised units, great economies 
could be secured without reducing quality, as 
is being done at present. 





Developing Bechuanaland 


Tsekedi Khama has been included in the 
mission of experts set up by the High Commis- 
sioner of the Protectorates to investigate the 
agricultural development of Bechuanaland’s 
Kalahari Desert. The appointment was dis- 
creetly announced in a written Parliamentary 
answer by Mr. John Foster, Under Secretary 
for Commonwealth Relations, but it has a 
praiseworthy significance. It may even be re- 
garded by Dr. Malan as provocative that 
Tsekedi and his colleague, Chief Bathoen, of 
the Bangwaketse Tribe, should rank as techni- 
cal experts with authorities like Mr. Arthur 
Gaitskell, former general manager of the Sudan 
Gezira Scheme, and the British and American 
members of the mission. A year and a half ago, 
if Mr. Gordon-Walker and Sir Evelyn Baring, 
now of Kenya, then High Commissioner for the 
Protectorates, had had the courage, it might 
have been even more significant. The Rev. 
Michael Scott then proposed that the un- 
doubted abilities of Tsekedi should be em- 
ployed in the administrative and technical de- 
velopment of Bechuanaland. He had concrete 
proposals—notably the Okovango Develop- 
ment Scheme. Nearly half a century ago, 
British Government reports predicted that the 
Okovango Delta could be as rich as that of the 
Nile. Not only could it produce cash-crops, 
such as cotton, but it could provide the pastures 
for fattening the herds which the Bechuana 
tribesmen rear on the desert ranges. Tsekedi 
is one of the most successful ranchers on the 
African continent, with great business acumen 
and technical ability. To have recognised 
this and employed him might have helped him 
out of the family “feud” which was made the 
pretext for exiling both him and Seretse. 
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Nazis Vindicated 

Last week’s acquittal by a Munich court of 
Otto Thorbeck and the former S.S. General 
Walter Huppenkothen warrants more publicity 
than it has received. Huppenkothen had 
alveady faced a trial. In February, 1951, he 
was sentenced, by a different court, to three and 
a half years’ hard labour on charges of ill-treat- 
ing political prisoners and extracting forced 
confessions. This time, he and Thorbeck had 
t» answer charges of complicity in the murder 
.of Admiral Canaris and five members of the 
German Resistance movement. 

Canaris and the other five were hanged in 
April, 1945, after a “trial” in the Flossenburg 
concentration camp. The presiding judge was 
Otto Thorbeck, while Huppenkothen played 
the part of the public prosecutor. There is 
evidence that the six prisoners, who had been 
brutally maltreated, were neither allowed legal 
counsel nor given any chance of defending 
themselves. The death sentences were carried 
out immediately without awaiting even formal 
confirmation. Thorbeck’s and, even more, 
Huppenkothen’s responsibility for these events 
was clearly established. Nevertheless, they 
were acquitted by the Munich court. Huppen- 
kothen, the court decided, was innocent be- 
cause, first, he had acted in accordance with 
the legal procedure considered valid at the time 
and, secondly, because his victims had been 
proved guilty of high treason to the German 
Reich. On the basis of this judgment every- 
one of Hitler's henchmen is now vindicated who 
acted in accordance with Nazi methods, and 
Germans who actively opposed Hitler have once 
again been labelled traitors. 


WASHINGTON 
Charting the Post-Election Course 


Our Washington Correspondent writes: It is 
difficult to estimate the likely course of the in- 
coming Administration untii the names of 
President-elect Eisenhewer’s chief political 
advisers have been made public. No great 
political swing has taken place, despite the over- 
whelming Electoral College vote. Eisenhower’s 
victory was won because the politically inarticu- 
late found their voice. The Democratic vote 
remained substantial, and the complexion of 
Congress has not seriously altered. The present 
dominant Right-wing alliance of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats has been in effective control 
of Congress since 1938. The main foreign 
achievements of the Truman administrations 
were endorsed by the Senate, not because of a 
liberal majority but because the hard core of 
isolationists was numerically very small. It will 
be still smaller in the 83rd Congress. Some of 
the most obstructive Senators from both parties 
in the 82nd Congress were eliminated even before 
polling day. The next Senate will still have 
McCarran, McCarthy, Jenner and Malone, but it 
will be without Brewster, Ecton, Kem, Cain, 
Wherry and McKellar. 

Senator Mundt has suggested that some of the 
Southern Democrats might get patronage benefits 
from the Republicans in reward for continued co- 
operation on major legislation. If this resulted 
in the Southern Democrats becoming openly a 
conservative party, and in breaking the purely 
historical links which lead them to call themselves 
Democrats, it might be reckoned a gain for the 
South, where political realignments are long over- 
due. But it all depends on who will be advising 


President Eisenhower on matters of patronage 
F.D.R. was brilliant in his understanding of this 
most important American political lever, He 
always knew when a judgeship was coming up in 
a recalcitrant Senator’s state, and he would delay 
an appointment until the Senator had registered 
the vote he was demanding. In a system where 
political insubordination cannot result in a fall 
ot the Government, it is only by such devices that 
party discipline can be maintained 
Eisenhower cannot be expected have such 
details at his fingertips. He will be dependent on 
his political staff—his Cabinet and the men he 
takes into the White House as his advisers 


President 


to 


Patronage is uppermost in Republican minds, 
for it is twenty years since they have had a chance 
of guzzling in the Federal trough. In terms of 
Pp vlicy the general attitude is one of wait and 
see, fortified by the strong American tradition of 
ignoring all campaign pledges the moment the 
election is over. There were many campaign 
promises to cut out waste and to bring the Budget 
into balance. Some remember that, in 1932, 
F.D.R. campaigned on similar pledges ol 
“economy.” Traditionally there is a honeymoon 
period with Congress for the new President, in 
which he can be expected to achieve much of 
the immediate legislation dearest to him. But 
from the generalities of the campaign speeches it 
is far from clear what legislation the new Presi- 
dent has in mind. Again the need for close 
advisers experienced in the art of dealing with 
legislatures—men like Governors Dewey and 
Sherman Adams—is apparent. Unless Eisen- 
hower brings them in quickly he will be at 
Senator Taft’s mercy. 

Foreign policy is dominated at the moment by 
the impending trip to Korea. The long-term 
problems have scarcely been considered, though 
present indications are that there will be little 
change in the general direction of American 
foreign policy. Concepts like Point Four are 
unlikely to be given the consideration they de- 
serve, but then they hardly were by any recent 
Congress. One can expect America’s actions to 
respond to the pressures of the Cold War rather 
than to seek any dramatic wavy of ending it. But 
relationships with leading allies may depend in 
large measure on the man President Eisen- 
hower appoints as Secretary of State. That Mr 
John Foster Dulles wants the post desperately is 
apparent to anyone. That both Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Lester Pearson would find great difficulty in 
working with him is less well known. The in- 
cident of the Yoshida letter left a deeper scar 
on the Foreign Office than it did on American 
public opinion. Dulles has developed to a re- 
markable degree the art of losing friends without 
influencing people. 


It is in the field of civil liberties that prediction 
is most difficult. A case can be made for the 
view that McCarthyism may wane. If the Re- 
publicans had again been frustrated in their bid 
for power there is little doubt that irresponsibility 
would have run riot. Now that they have won, 
some Washington heads are bound to roll. But 
there will be little point in Congress continuing a 
vendetta against the Administration once it be- 
comes properly a Republican “closed shop.” 
Some Republicans merely used the prevailing 
fear of Communism, and the suspicion that 
foreign tensions must be due to domestic treason, 
aS a means to regain power. Senator McCarthy 
and a handful of others are in a different category 
For them the witch-hunt is their only stock in 
trade. They undoubtedly will have a field-day of 
investigations, and McCarthy himself will be in 
a splendid strategic position as chairman of the 
Senate Committee investigating expenditures in 
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Government departments. But it is generally 
assumed in Washington that the new brooms will 
be given a somewhat perfunctory whisk, and that 
the witch-hunt will fairly soon be diverted away 
from servants to such people as school 
teachers, columnists and entertainers, 
In all will not 
determined unti! the navigators are appointed. 
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these matters be 
In 
the United States the executive branch of Govern- 
ment has enormous power. In the past General 
had double advantage of 
trom and an able staff 
During the campaign the direction came 
largely trom the old Republican leadership, once 
the peace had been made with Senator Taft, and 
the staff was by adroit public 
relations by any group 
The General’s 
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PARIS 
Isolationism the Lesser Evil? 

Our Paris Correspondent writes: Opinion in 
Paris continues to be anxious, but rather reserved, 
about what to expect from Mr. Eisenhower. 
The most immediate worry over Korea—a 
worry strengthened by an A.P. story from Tokyo 
that an “all-out war” would soon start, complete 
with the naval blockade China, the use of 
Chiang Kai-shek troops in the Korean fighting, 
and possibly the use of the atom bomb. All this 
is regarded as part of that “ adventurous ” foreign 
policy on which, it is feared, the U.S. may now 
embark. This fear 1s deepened by Herr Blank’s 
plan to incorporate 40 German generals and 
22,000 “ democratically-minded ” German officers 
in the European Army. Mi 
to France has done 
French opinion. To most Frenchmen, any in- 
tensive drive rearm Europe to-day means 
simply a drive to rearm Germany, and there are 
many who recall Eisenhower’s statement to Match 
a year ago that “by the end of 1952” Europe 
would be ready for a “ showdown,” 

‘he straw to which one finds to-day at least 
1 certain number of French intellectuals clinging 
is a possible (if unlikely) triumph of Taftist 
isolationism, whose military commitments would 
be limited to the so-called peripheral strategy. 
[his means that Europe would not be defended 
on land, but that the maximum weight of U.S. 
air strength would be set in motion from the 
peripheral bases if Russia attacked Europe. Apart 
from this American guarantee, Europe could live 
peacefully in a state of more or less armed neu- 
trality; this would at least eliminate the immedi- 
ate dangers of the “roll-back” policy. But these 
‘optimists ” are not very optimistic, because there 
is little to show that Eisenhower, however Taftist 
in his home policy, is also going to be Taftist in 
foreign affairs. Perhaps “Taftist strategy’ 
would, as a lesser evil, have far more supporters 
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in France if only people knew more about it; at 
present people are merely bewildered, and are 
anxiously awaiting the results of Mr. Eisenhower's 
first great test in Korea. 


WESTMINSTER 
The Post-Wycombe Era 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Mr. 
Morrison’s re-election to the Deputy Leadership 
of the Labour Party was duly accomplished, but 
with a vote which can have given him little satis- 
faction. Nothing less than a 3-1 majority over 
Mr. Bevan could have effectively set him up again 
after the Morecambe knock-down. In the event, 
the Bevanite vote showed an increase of 25 over 
the highest figure it had reached before; and Mr. 
Bevan has every reason to be pleased with a 
result which is almost certainly more than he 
hoped for. 

In the Commons, the debate on the Address 
has seemed a rather restrained battle, though en- 
livened on its last day by able speeches from Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Gaitskell. Mr. Butler shows an 
accretion of confidence, which marks his grow- 
ing importance as a Party figure; Mr. Gaitskell 
has been finding in recent months a wit and in- 
cisiveness which considerably sharpen his pre- 
viously rather dreary style. Each in his way sym- 
bolised much of his Party’s current mood. Mr. 
Butler made what can be described as a Wycombe 
speech. He rattled off a list of Government suc- 
cesses with the deceptive dexterity of a magician 
evoking aces from the air; modestly admitted that 
difficulties might lie ahead, and affirmed that the 
Government would face them squarely and 
humanely as they arose. The Tory back- 
benchers, cock-a-hoop after Wycombe, roared 
their applause; while Opposition faces wore the 
saddened expression of men who could them- 
selves, from close at hand, see through the con- 
jurer’s magic, but feared the public in the cheaper 
seats might not. 

Mr. Gaitskell punctured a good many of Mr. 
Butler’s pretensions.” But his own speech re- 
vealed the difficulty which his Party has to face. 
It is no longer possible, after the Wycombe elec- 
tion, for the Opposition to assume that it need 
only await the swing of the pendulum to turn Mr. 
Churchill out. ‘Too many of the voters seem 
reasonably content with what the Government is 
doing. Houses are going up faster: some prices 
are falling: some benefits are higher. And the 
account for all this has not yet to be rendered. 
What, then, should Labour say? Mass unem- 
ployment? The violent destruction of the Wel- 
fare State? A return to 1931? But none of it 
has happened so far, and Mr. Butler may be right 
—on electoral grounds, if no other—in saying that 
he doesn’t intend his deflation to go as far as that. 
Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Morrison sought to avoid 
the dilemma by placing the emphasis on the 
“wild men” of the Tory Conference. But it 
isn’t very convincing. Mr. Butler’s position is 
strong in the Party as well as the Cabinet, and 
his word is likely to carry the day. 

In the post-Wycombe era, Labour has to face 
a new problem: how to explain to people that 
Mr. Butler’s, very likely genuine, intention of 
checking his deflation at a half-way house may 
prove physically impossible; and how to warn 
them that, even if it is not, it would mean the 
acceptance of conditions which would leave the 
Welfare State at the mercy of the more sinister 
forces which smashed the Labour Movement in 
1931. Labour, in other words, has to think out, 
noi only its own strides forward, but the new 
electoral assumptions which follow from a Tory 
Government which dare not frontally assault too 
many of the social achievements of Labour’s rule. 
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Mr. Butler Baits His Trap 


Iw the debate on the Queen’s Speech, the Oppo- 
sition did right to concentrate its fire, not on 
the Bills that are to be presented to this Session, 
but on the indications—vague but disquieting— 
which the Speech gave of the general economic 
policy which the Government intends to pur- 
sue. The measures now tabled to denationalise 
the more profitable elements in the steel indus- 
try, and to restore “competition” in road 
transport at the cost of undoing all the progress 
achieved in rational co-ordination of services, 
are sops thrown, as was to be expected, by a 
Tory Government, to the Cerberus of “free 
enterprise”. The real question for the country 
is, not the legislation which Parliament will be 
asked to pass, but the administrative action 
which the Cabinet, and in particular the Chan- 
cellor, will take in the next six months. 

Why did the Speech feature the need for the 
continuance of steps to curb inflation? With 
national production, despite the recent modest 
recovery in the textile industries from last 
Spring’s slump, running at least 5 per cent. 
below the level of a year ago, there would not 
seem to be any obvious need—to put it mildly 
—for a policy of “‘disinflation.” Indeed, not 
merely has the downward turn in the world 
price of many raw materials, reflecting the 
immediate absence of strong inflationary pres- 
sure from the U.S., done something to halt the 
upward movement in the ‘British price level; 
common experience suggests that there is little 
or no evidence in Britain to-day of “surplus” 
purchasing power chasing scarce supplies of 
goods. On the contrary, apart from the curtail- 
ment of capital investment in the sectors con- 
trolled by the State, industrialists generally 
interpreted the rise in Bank rate as an amber 
light, warning them to go slow, both in produc- 
tion and investment. Sir Walter Monckton may 
argue complacently that an unemployment 
figure of 400,000 need not be taken too tragic- 
ally: but the fact remains that the decline in 
production has been much greater than the 
increase in the number of lodged “books”: 
concealed unemployment and short-time work- 
ing—thrice as much as a year ago—are features 
of the situation which cannot be ignored. 

Why then, we repeat, this harping on the 
need to correct inflation? There exists, of 
course, in the City a school of thought which 
holds that organised labour needs to be treated 
to a whiff of bankers’ grapeshot. If Govern- 
ment expenditure were slashed and banking 
credit made so scarce and dear that there. were 
a million or more queueing at the Exchanges, 
there would be an end to militancy in the trade 
unions, and the British wage level could be 
made profitably “competitive.” We can find 
nothing, however, in Mr. Butler’s speech on 
Tuesday to indicate that he shares this crudely 
reactionary point of view; and Mr. Gaitskell 
was rightly careful not to attribute it to him. 
The Chancellor has too much political acumen 
not to realise that re-enactment of inter-war con- 
ditions would result in his Party being swept out 
of power for a generation. Indeed, it would 
be a cardinal error on the part of the Opposi- 
tion to credit the Government with such naive 
intentions, or to try to make electors’ flesh creep 


with talk of the imminent prospect of millions 
of unemployed. The policy to which we believe 
Mr. Butler is committed is one in which the 
dangers are more subtle. With brave talk of 
Government successes, he is charting a course 
which, in our opinion, means ultimate shipwreck 
for this country ; but the rocks still lie some way 
ahead 

Paying lip-service to the ideal of a “sound 
and expanding world economy,” Mr. Butler 
confined his exposition of British economic 
policy largely to generalities; but it was clear 
from what he said to the Commons that he is 
acting on the assumption that the danger of 
inflation lies in the resulting tendency for im- 
ports to be stimulated. So long as Britain’s 
balance of payments remains as precarious as it 
still is, domestic purchasing power must be 
further limited. This, in itself, is a respectable 
argument, however greatly opinions may differ 
about the means whereby spendable incomes 
should be limited and the burden of restoring 
“national solvency” distributed. But, for all 
Mr. Butler’s denial that convertibility was “an 
end in itself” he did nothing to dispel the im- 
pression that, under pressure from the United 
States and Canada, Britain will be entering the 
Commonwealth Conference with the predeter- 
mined policy of paving the way for the ultimate 
free convertibility of the pound sterling. With 
this end in view, large concessions have appar- 
ently already been made in drawing up the 
agreed agenda—in particular, the promise by 
Britain that no steps will be taken to impede 
movements of capital from London to the 
Dominions or Colonies, and that nothing will 
be done, by the tightening of controls, to stop 
the flight of raoney through loopholes in the 
sterling area network. That the immediate con- 
vertibility of sterling will be proposed is, doubt- 
less, unlikely; but that the objective will be 
partial convertibility—perhaps, as is being cur- 
rently foreshadowed in the American press— 
the convertibility of all sterling entering into 
“trade,” as opposed to capital transactions, is 
highly probable. 

Is such an objective practicable ? Theoreti- 
cally, of course, any country can achieve equili- 
brium in its balance of payments on the basis 
of a convertible currency, provided it is pre- 
pared to slash its consumption, if need be, to 
starvation level. But this, we are confident, is 
not in the astute Mr. Butler’s mind. An alter- 
native and, electorally much more appealing, 
solution would be to invoke American aid. This 
could scarcely be obtained from a Republican 
Congress in the form of a direct loan—unless, 
of course, extension of the war in the Far East 
made renewal of Lend-Lease a politicaily pos- 
sible proposition. But if a continuance of 
“moderate” deflation—just enough, say, to 
keep. unemployment around the 700,000 mark 
—could be presented as an assurance that ster- 
ling would in future be a “sound” currency, 
then the U.S. Treasury might not be averse 
from underwriting, either through the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund or through an ad hoc 
mechanism grafted on to N.A.T.O., a substan- 
tial backing for a partially convertible pound. 
Such an achievement, depicted by. Churchillian 
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rhetoric as a further British-U.S. triumph, 
might easily furnish the Tories with a plat- 
form on which to fight a 1953 election. 

For, unless they are clearly seen and 
cogently presented to the electorate by the 
Opposition, the dangers implicit in such a 
course would not be readily apparent. Voters 
would be told that, thanks to the aid of a 
friendly ally, the pound was now safely but 
tressed, and that sterling could “hold up its 
head.” Fine phrases; but what the electorate 
would not be told is that the price which the 
U.S. would demand for such assistance is, in 
effect, the demolition of all the defences 
physical control of imports. restrictions on 
capital flight, and the rest—on which the 
stability of the sterling area, however imperfect, 
has so far reposed. Not merely should we be 
come hopelessly vulnerable to the impact of 
external forces—e.g., even a minor depression 
in the U.S.—but the British Welfare State 
would be at the mercy of its enemies. Nothing 
would have been done to rectify the long-term 
tactors which are creating, not only for Britain 
but for the whole of Western Europe, a recur- 
rent crisis of dollar shortage. In consequence, 
the stabilisation fund would rapidly go the way 
of the 1946 dollar loan. The day of reckoning 
would be postponed, but it would ultimately 
fall upon us when we had stripped ourselves 
of every protective control. The Government 
would simply have turned the seeping bucket of 
ihe sterling area into a sieve. 


Kenya Report 


7 er 
W HEN I arrived in Nairobi nearly a fortnight ago, 


I was told that Mau Mau represented only a very 
small section of the Kikuyu people. I have since 
paid a visit to the area where the worst of the 
outbreaks of violence for which Mau Mau is held 
responsible have occurred. There I found the 
common assumption that, apart from a resolute 
handful, all the Kikuyu people now support, either 
willingly or from terror, a movement whose object 
is, bluntly, to drive the Europeans out of Africa. 
No one here is much surprised to be told that 
there are signs of a similar movement beginning 
in Tanganyika, a territory which has been receiv- 
ing an overflow of Kikuyu tribesmen. There is 
widespread anxiety, too, lest the same revolution- 
ary objective and similar bloodthirsty tactics 
spread to other tribal reserves in Kenya. All the 
Europeans agree that firm suppression of Mau 
Mau is the immediate need; but there are some 
who are much disturbed about the violence of the 
reprisals which are being taken by the Kenya 
Police Reserve and the African police. 

I have personally heard the shocked complaints 
of officers of The Lancashire Fusiliers about the 
unnecessary degree of violence the police have 
been showing. I have no doubt that the senior 
officials are doing all they can to prevent incidents 
which, one witness told me, “amount to Black- 
and-Tannery.” None the a well-known 
authority on the Kikuyu, who returned last week 
io Nairobi after visiting the tribe, reports that 
a most bitter hatred against Europeans is now 
general; and a liberal settler expressed the view 
that the situation was deteriorating daily, citing as 
evidence a labourer in his employ, formerly a 
loyal and diligent worker, now soured by the 
experience of having his wife beaten up in the 
reserve. Most members of the administration 
oppose this indiscriminate retaliation. They 
understand that the real weakness is lack of “ In- 
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telligence” and lack of knowledge of the Kikuyu 
language, which few of the officials speak. The 
longer-headed officials are afraid that the resuit 
of this block on the gathering of information may 
result in an almost complete absence of contact 
between the two races. On the other hand, I must 
in honesty report that some of the old hands 
among the Europeans claim that 95 per cent. o! 
the Kikuyu are “guilty of crime” in the sense 
that they have known about the conspiracy with- 
out opposing it. These justify full disciplinary 
measures, including the beating up of women 
Ihe argument ts sometimes crudely expressed 
that the Kikuyu must be made more frightened 
of the Europeans than of Mau Mau 

The situation will enter a new phase when the 
important trials which are pending come to court. 
It is obvious that an effort will be made to prove 
that the leaders of the Kenya African Union, 
including Jomo Kenyatta, have been fully impli- 
cated in the Mau Mau murder programme. Ii 
indeed the evidence does implicate the principal 
figures in the old leadership of the Kenya African 
Union, I have lithe doubt that the organisation 
will be suppressed. But that should not neces- 
sarily involve the banning of the new K.A.U 
ieaders, who include men of unimpeachable good 
character and ability, some of them from other 
tribes as well as the Kikuyu. 

The greatest obstacle to making full use of 
these newer leaders is that the most “ bullet- 
headed” type of settler is not prepared to trust 
any African, least of all a Kikuyu. This means, 
in effect, that all African leaders are expected to 
be pro-British; and that means, in present circum- 
stances, to lack all influence with their own tribal 
people whom they ought to be leading. The 
African leader must be in a position to voice the 
grievances of the Africans and put forward con- 
structive programmes for his own people. The 
wiser officials are agreed on the vital importance 
of rebuilding an African organisation which can 
be more representative of other tribes and les 
dominated by the Kikuyu than the K.A.U. has so 
far been. The Government ts entitled to demand 
from African leaders an unequivocal repudiation 
of violence. On thet assumption, Africans must 
be given full freedom to agitate for reforms and 
express their grievances about land, wages, hous- 
ing, crop restrictions, and so on, without being 
regarded as subversive. 

There are two. great difficulties to overcome 
First, it cannot be easy in the light of the existing 
tragic situation to find Africans with both the 
character and authority to offer the right form 
of leadership. Secondly, there is a real problem 
in knowing how best to defeat the loud-mouthed 
group of extremist Opposition settlers who are 
sometimes called the European Mau Mau 

I have been reading extracts from suppressed 
African newspapers with the object of trying to 
define the ideology of the present African revolu- 
tion. I can see no signs ot the much-publicised 
primitive “ju-ju” aspect of Mau Mau. Nor are 
the sentiments Marxist. They are mainly liberal 
and nationalist. In essence, the African protest 
is against racial and economic discrimination, and 
in support of equal rights for Africans. National 
ist propaganda is often directed towards the 
example of the Gold Coast change to self-govern- 
ment. I have also seen a song on current events, 
of the type which Africans love to compose, calling 
on everybody to join the K.A.U. The refrain runs 
“What are you waiting for?” If this ts the 
African Marseillaise, no European should to-day 
be so Bourbonesque as to imagine that, because 
the Africans are still very backward, they can be 
induced or compelled to continue to accept feudal 
status in the mid-twentieth century. 


Nairobi. KINGSLEY MAarTIN 
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Chaim Weizman 


Reapina the glowing tributes to Chaim Weizman, 
I could not help recalling what must have been 
one of his last visits to England. It was the 
summer of 1946. Leaders of the Jewish Agency 
in Palestine were under arrest: the Irgun had 
just blown uo the Government offices in the King 
David Hotel. Stones were being thrown at Jewish 
shop windows in Manchester. I went to see Weiz- 
man in the rooms at the Dorchester which he 
still kept as his London home. He had been 
there three days, and when I went in he put his 
arm round me. “ You are the first Goy who has 
been here,” he said. “ All my old friends refuse 
now—Winston and the other Con- 
servatives as well as your Labour people.” And 
a little later he muttered below his breath, “I 
detest terrorism, but, you know, if it had been a 
German headquarters they'd have got the V.C.” 

The wounds of the Palestine conflict are now 
healing, but Chaim Weizman never recovered 
from them. The greatest Jew of his generation— 
politics, in science and, above all, in 

he was devoted to 
England, his country of adoption. Ever since he 
arrived at Manchester University, a young 
Russian chemist without a word of English, he 
had worked for a free Palestine, with Jew and 
Arab living together, within the Commonwealth. 
In 1918 that vision seemed very near fulfilment. 
Then came the vacillation. Weizman 
was steadfast to his vision of Anglo-Jewish co- 
operation, even when Governments broke their 
word and his own people impatiently repudiated 
him. At last, in 1945, his constancy seemed justi- 
hed I'welve months later the was 
shattered. The Yishuv had to fight for its free- 
dom in a war provoked by the blindness of the 
The 
State created, and Weizman 
House at Rehovot became the White House of 
Israel’s first President. But the prophet never 
felt quite at home in the promised land. It was 
too different from his vision. 

I stayed with him twice at Rehovot. On the 
the winter of 1948, the war of 
independence was still going on. From my bed- 
the roof I could the Arab shells 
falling a few miles away, and every night one or 
two Egyptian bombers droned over to Tel Aviv. 
One day I had been to Jerusalem and came back 
to find having with Sharett in the 
The Foreign Minister had come to tell 
the Israeli Air Force had just shot down 
British which had flown into the 
battle the Negev. There was a 
‘xcited discussion whether the British 
round Malta meant that Tel 

would be bombarded next day. Weizman 
sat back in his chair, half asleep, like an old 
father surrounded by excitable children. At last 
he sat up and observed, “ You are all wrong. This 
is the best thing that could have happened. Bevin 
‘ I know that England will not 
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At long last his faith in England was justified. 
Bevin had gone too far, and from that moment 
relations began to improve. But by now Weizman 
and, I think, too shattered—to 
active role in the new State. When I 
returned to Rehovot in 1950 he was content to 
leave politics to younger men, and to devote him 
self to the magnificent scientific Institute he had 
built a few hundred yards from his house. 

All his life he combined science and politics. 
He was a great chemist, and the fame and money 
which his discoveries brought him were used in 
the service of Zionism. He was a superb diplo- 
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matist and orator (especially in Yiddish), but 
where his spell was most potent was in conversa- 
tion. He once defeated Lenin in debate; he 
captivated Balfour and out-charmed Lloyd 
George; and, in his last years, held Mr. Truman 
to his purpose by sheer force of personality. If 
he failed in his most cherished purpose, the 
failure was due to lesser men. 

R. H. S. CrossMAn 


London Diary 


From Lowestoft to the mouth of the River Alde 
a strong warm wind has been blowing off the land 
for a week now, and it is not good. A west wind 
sucks the shingle back from the shore and out to 
sea, and shingle is the main barrier, in places a 
desperately narrow and porous one, between the 
high tide and the marshes and fields, the roads 
and house basements which lie below sea level. 
Aldeburgh and Southwold, which I know best, are 
repositories of English tradition and of a continu- 
ously changing and actively growing and 
eminently place-proud English life, celebrated 
throughout the English-speaking world. But 
local pride, however justified and ardent, does not 
include an enthusiasm for paying the cost of sea- 
defences. It seems to be thought, surely with the 
strongest justification, that those who live in the 
first line of defence should not, therefore, live in 
the first line of payment. £100,000 is being 
expended on the preservation of the Aldeburgh- 
Southwold coastline, and though half of that 
amount is very properly provided by the Ministry 
of Health, most of the rest of it falls on the local 
rates. Yet if the sea was allowed to have its will, 
in almost exactly fifteen minutes by the geological 
stopwatch, the waves would have nibbled their 
way through Saxmundham, by-passed the hills 
round Bury, and be lapping at the garages of 
Cambridge, 
* * * 

I was reminded of the Ministry of Health again 
when I was waiting in the office of my eminent 
friend Dr. G., of St. H.’s Hospital. As he was 
late, I exercised my right to look through his 
correspondence. Three documents were in the 
faint and savourless typescript of the Multi- 
Duplication Company, circulars from the Minister 
of Health, Savile Row. One of them was a report 
“by the medical review team” on the establish- 
ment of St. H.’s Hospital. Items: 

ONE consultant should be able to cover the 
work of the department. 

The four anesthetists should be replaced by 
two, able to do at least a complete weekly 
session. 

It will be permissible for the Board to 
increase the approved medical establishment in 
any grade in any specialty only with the 
Minister's consent in each case. 

It was the faint spit-coloured typescript which 
seemed most depressing. (Here lies one whose 
name was writ in saliva.) Surely anyone who has 
been closely associated with the work of a big 
hospjtal, with its effective mixture of discipline 
and, informality, its hard and devoted work, never 
to the clock, but always to the tmmediate needs 
which for ever must go far beyond any decent 
working hours, will fail to be roused by a trumpet 
call numbered. AC/G18672. Dr. G., who has 
grown to accept the Health Act and see its merits, 
was. more philosophic about it than I was. Bevan’s 
new, appointments to the hospital Board have 
worked in rather well, on the whole. But the fact 
that Savile Row can override medical staffing is 
the kind of centralisation which can be not only 
a heart-rending discouragement to the technically 
informed medical staff of hospitals, but also, and 


more puzzlingly, to the hard-working committees 
which were set up under the Act. 
* * * 


“We have seen the same thing in the Public 
Health Services,” said Dr. G. “The L.C.C., even 
more remote and unapproachable, are making 
decisions about such personal matters as Infant 
Welfare Clinics, for instance, when in the old days 
before the Act, these decisions were made by a 
local M.o.H., who certainly had contact with all 
the Health Visitors and doctors involved on a 
friendly personal basis, and in many cases even 
knew quite a lot about old Mrs. Worthingham, 
the patient herself.” Of course I agreed with him 
—and then, equally of course, I happened to talk 
next day to the Chairman of a big Eastern 
Regional Board, who gave the Ministry’s point of 
view and was so reasonable about the necessity 
of fair shares between hospitals, so sympathetic 
with the doctor’s view, so fair in his reminder 
that the “ visiting team” (anonymous in the pam- 
phlet) was composed of medical experts of the 
very highest standing, that (of course) I agreed 
with him. If only Dr. G. could have talked to 
the Minister or his representative personally. 
If only the cold and benumbing mists of the 
Multi-Duplicator could be dispersed for ever. 

* * * 


Mr. Churchill in his delightful essay compares 
the complex of activities known as painting a pic- 
ture to a battle. For the average serious artist 
who has to depend on painting for his livelihood, 
the hardest battle of all comes not in the painting 
of a picture but in selling it—at an adequate price. 
The strategy of genius is needed to make a reason- 
able profit. Let me take a particular artist of my 
acquaintance, certainly among the first twenty of 
our serious modern painters, whose skill is in out- 
door compositions of land and sea. Suppose he 
chéoses Bridlington for his subject because it 
seems to him to have paintable qualities. He 
must live a week or two with his subject to get 
to know it. Then make his sketches and water 
colours, and then, back in the studio to paint, say, 
two medium-sized oil paintings which, after a 
pause of a year, are shown in a gallery at a one- 
man show. And say that the highest selling price 
for one such picture is £70. It doesn’t seem a 
bad price. But it doesn’t seem good either, when 
you subtract ; 

Gallery commission oe 
Price of frame os x 
Cost of canvas and paint .. 


£23 6 8 
£17 10 0 

£2 0 0 
And a proportion of rent of the broad, high, 
peculiarly shaped and much-sought-after room 
known as a studio, to say nothing, of course, of 
the question of getting to Bridlington, and staying 
there. All this looks like £250 a year, if the artist 
is lucky. So what must the artist do? He must 
teach. It saps energy and the creative impulse, 
but even Beethoven, at his height, had one pupil. 
Xavier Schnyder von Watersee in his Memoirs 
recalls that he came to Vienna especially to plead 
that he might be a pupil, too, “No,” said 
Beethoven. 

“But you already have one pupil, Herr von 
Beethoven.” BEETHOVEN (raising his voice): And 
I can’t get rid of him, much as I should like to. 
WATERSEE: But Herr von Beethoven, who is your 
pupil? BEETHOVEN (roaring and violently stamp- 
ing his feet): A-A-AH! The Archduke 
RUDOLF— 

& * + 

Though our journals have been indulging very 
properly their privilege to tell the American people 
that they ought, or ought not, to have voted 
the other way round in the last election (anyone 
concerned with the sacred arts of wit and the 
expression of thought through the spoken word 
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must be swearing their private oaths that Adiai 
will not be allowed to pass into extinction), I 
am glad the English press has succeeded in over- 
coming its habit of being patronising about the 
“demagogy” of an American election’s final 
stages. This criticism of the more-so-ness of a 
country which has always shown such generously 
sympathetic respect for our own less-so ways of 
doing these things really misses the point. It is 
true that Mr. Attlee making an election speech in 
the Albert Hall is against using the Tiller Girls 
to warm up the atmosphere, but the fact is that 
the American people, as the Truman election 
showed, are less swayed by ballyhoo than we are. 
For them it is, like advertising, an exhibition of 
human skill, of a man amiably going through his 
political paces, and showing a human willingness 
to give the public what it wants, with no nonsense 
of stuffy Coriolanus about him to put a chill on 
a grand party. 
* * + 


In other words, if only Briton and American 
did not use the same language we should under- 
stand each other even better than we do. No 
chance of confusing British politics with French. 
The French language itself is impregnated with 
the gay solemnities, the light-hearted hot-headed- 
ness of the occasion, I always think that the most 
charming demonstration of international differ- 
ence is to be found in the French Bible. 
“ Permettez les petits enfants m’approcher ” is not 
the same. Cain was very wrath; but “Cain fut 
trés irrité” seems to throw a new light on the 
whole of Genesis. And how could any country 
but France deliver the noble passage which begin: 
“ Behold Behemoth” jn the words “ Voici Phippo- 
potame eo 


. 


STEPHEN POTTER 


NO HANGOVER 


“ Democracy can be defended only by democrats.” 
—Herr Blank, November 10. 


The Reich General Staff is a thing of the past, 
The Prussian Old Guard Bonn will never recall, 
The citizen force bans the officer caste, 
And the Shadow Command will not be, like the last, 
With Hitler and Goering, Sepp Dietrich and 
Brauchitsch, von Manstein, 
von Mackensen and old Uncle Rommel and all. 


The Shadow Defence Force recruited by Bonn 
Will call up commanders who swear to play ball. 
The goose-stepping Wehrmacht for ever is gone, 
And the new German Army henceforth will march on 
With Nato and Uno, and Strasbourg and Pentagon, 
Matt Ridgway and Monty, and old Uncle 
Adenauer and all. 


West German electors who crowd to the poll 
Their newly democratized leaders install; 
They hail the rebirth of the national soul, 
And cheer the removal of Allied control, 
With Schepmann and Horstmann, von Mackensen, 
Kesselring, Karl Ramcke and old Huppenkothen 
and all. 


The Shadow Command is not plotting to rule, 

No shadow is cast from the Munich Beer-hall, 
For Stahlhelm and Panzerkorps drop the old school, 
And the Waffen S.S. forms an officer pool, 

With swastikas, banners, Mein Kampf and Horst 

Wessel and jackboots and brownshirts and 


The new Model Army takes arms for the right, 
West Germany welcomed the Nazis’ downfall; 
And out of the shadows and into the light 
Come the new German generals who learned how 
to fight 
With Hitler and Goering, Sepp Dietrich and 
Brauchitsch, von Manstein, von Mackensen and 
old Uncle Rommel! and all. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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Dr. Morris, addressing his annual diocesan con- 
ference at Monmouth, said it was wrong to think 
that Henry VIII set a royal example for divorce. 
He was never divorced; in the two cases where 
his wife was not killed the marriages were annulled, 
—News Chronicle, (C. R. H.) 


an 


It was surely for such a purpose as the Corona- 
tion service that God created television.—Letter in 
Picture Post. (R. Pollard.) 


Williton Rural District Council have been in- 
formed that, due to a mistake, the West Somerset 
village of Luccombe had a poll they did not want, 
costing £21 14s. 9d., that they could not afford, 
and resulting in the election of a man who did not 
want to stand.—Local Government Chronicle. 
(Brian Stevens.) 


Ex-King, Farouk has apologised in a letter to 
Mr. Charles Crampton, of 92 Stretton Street, 
Leicester, for being late in sending his 12s. 6d 
subscription to the British Matchbox Label Society, 
of which he is a member.—Leicester Mercury. 
(Malcolm Bradbury.) 


Mutual trust seems to grow more naturally 
between people who have attended the same school, 
fagged for and flogged one another.—News 
Chronicle. (F. R. Robinson.) 


Britain’s Homes 
II. TRAMLAND’s Decay 


Unrm ast year, this was Tramland. The 
double-deckers lurched South and South-East 
trom the Thames, down into Battersea, Camber- 
well, Deptford and Lewisham, past the long 
Victorian terraces, past the pockets of slum- 
clearance and bomb-damage, past the lines of 
little shops punctuated by an Odeon or a depart- 
ment store. In fact, the economic history of this 
area was written by its tramlines. The horse- 
tram stopped at New Cross Gate: here were the 
last of the market-gardens which, Nathan Dews 
was to write in 1883, “had given place to some 
of the finest streets in South-East London.” It 
stopped at Lewisham, where the new middle- 
classes were building suburbs. The electric tram 
came, and it ran out to the green fields at Catford. 
All along the line the gaps were filled in; as the 
workers poured into the cottages on the low 
land stretching towards the river, their Betters 
settled down into three-storey villas above the 
smoke pall. By the end of the century, Deptford 
was a Borough; by 1916, all but a hundred of 
its fifteen hundred acres were built on, and the 
Age of Expansion was over. 

I have taken Deptford as an example of Tram- 
land’s decline, partly because I have myself 
watched much of it slide down the scale from 
gentility into. tenements, and partly because it is 
typical of the belt of uninspired districts which 
the late Victorians drew round London and other 
large cities. They are a planner’s nightmare, 
bisected by railway tracks, pock-marked by in- 
dustry, yards and docks.. But, for many years, 
they will be home for several million people. 

Tramland’s decay is evident from its appear- 
ance, and Deptford’s detailed figures confirm the 
visual impression. It is ageing: twenty-four per 
cent. of the property is more than eighty years 
old, and another sixty-three per cent. was built 
between 1870 and 1916. Its economic decline 
was hastened by the depression years and by 
wartime evacuation—the population has fallen 
from over 100,000 to little more than 75,000— 
and it was burnt and blasted by bombs, which 
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destroyed 2,000 of its pre-war stock of 18,000 
dwellings and damaged virtually al! the others. 

Yet it is only decay. There is no case here for 
the dynamite that is needed in the Gorbals. How- 
ever dreary some of Tramland’s streets may be, 
however unsuitable many of these bathroom-less 
and often overcrowded houses may be by modern 
standards, we cannot do without them now, or 
for any foreseeable future. They are part of 
our depreciating national capital, and we have 
to make the best of them. The L.C.C. Develop- 
ment Plan’s estimate of the need in the next five 
years is housing for 113,000 families.. In the 
following six- to twenty-year period, another 
274,000 families ought to be rehoused. But these 
are estimates of need, it should be emphasised, 
not of building possibilities, and they are prob- 
ably conservative. Even if the necessary 390,000 
tlats and houses were built over the next twenty 
years, many thousands of Tramland’s decaying 
properties would still remain in use. 

We are, in fact, asking at least a century of 
service from houses which were sometimes none 
too soundly built in the first place. Many of them 
are without damp-courses—the soggy basements 
of requisitioned properties are a perennial trouble 
to local Councils—or lack proper foundations. 
More were neglected by their owners when 
property values fell in the Thirties, and almost 
all were left without any attention save emergency 
repairs during the war. Add war-damage to the 
natural progress of decay—displaced roofs, 
cracked walls, subsidence, dry: rot or damp run- 
ning through the streets like a plague—and also 
add shabby conversions and the hard wear and 
tear of several families using one house. 

The private landlords, in many cases, have 
almost given,up the struggle. Here is “Mud 
Island,” a triangle of little streets wedged between 
railway sidings, an obvious case for clearance and 
redevelopment. Much of it is owned by a “ ghost 
landlord” who has not spent a penny on repairs 
within memory. Faced with a refusal of some 
of the tenants to pay rent, and then by the threat 
of action by the local authorities, his rent-col 
lector simply ceased to call. Here is a side-street 
cf cottages, nearly a century old, without bath- 
rooms or electricity, which rent for fourteen 
shillings a week and average two families to a four- 
room dwelling. All of them have leaking gutters, 
dry rot and sweating walls. No repairs have 
been done since 1936, and the agents pay the 
rent into a Dublin bank. 

Such examples could be repeated a thousand- 
fold in working-class areas, and much the same 
picture can be drawn even of “better class” 
properties. In what, twenty years ago, was a 
Tory stronghold in Deptford, where derelict 
mews still testify to the quondam prosperity of 
the merchants and City men who hung on up 
to the war, there are now four and five door-bells 
under the flaking stucco porches. A few of the 
old families have stayed, making an effort to 
keep up face, but the tenement marches on, 
bringing with it overcrowding, dereliction and 
the collapse of property values. 

The greater part of Tramland’s stock of houses 
falls within the Rent Restriction Acts—very few 
of them rent for more than £125 a year—and 
they are reaching a point in their life when major 
repairs are required, even if ordinary mainten- 
ance has been done, and even if they have 
escaped any serious damage during the war. 
Owners of small “parcels” simply do not have 
the capital to stop the rot, and even the large 
estates are feeling the pinch. One of the three 
which own together about one-third of Deptford 
properties is faced with the early end of its 
original leascholds. Another gets insufficient 


rents to cover running repairs and its reserves 
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are almost exhausted by its efforts to meet the 
legitimate demands of its tenants, Finally, the 
artisan Owner-occupier, of whom there are still 
a surprising number, cannot hope to pay for any 
large-scale work out of his wages. It is as much 
as he can afford to paint the outside woodwork 
and distemper interior walls. 

If new building promised to make inroads into 
the bulging housing lists, and thus hold out a 
reasonable hope of rehousing those who live in 
decaying property but have not applied to local 
Councils tor relief, the spreading blight of dere- 
liction would be less appalling. But Tramland 
has no room left in which to build; it is already 
short of open spaces. New Council or L.C.C. 
properties can only be erected on bombssites or 
specially cleared land. In Deptford, the post-war 
programme has provided a thousand dwellings, 
half of them temporary; by next year, all the sites 
will have been taken up, and nothing more can 
be done. Nothing, that is, until there is some- 
where to put the people displaced by any slum 
or blight clearance. Yet clearance means that 
more dwellings are needed than the number de- 
molished. The Census sample shows that in 
London, one house in three is shared (not con- 
verted) and that one in six is shared by three 
families or more The worse the houses re- 
placed, as a general rule, the more dwellings will 
be needed to replace them. 

Clearly, some people must move out. But the 
twelve L.C.C. “out-county” estates will receive 
only 70,000 emigrants over the next five years, 
and the New Towns will be doing well if they 
take the same amount. The majority must stay 
where they are, whether the roof leaks or not, 
whether the basements are damp or whether the 
floors have dry rot. Yet each year sees both 
further deterioration and a steep increase in the 
cost of stopping it. It is not enough merely to 
amend the Rent Restriction Act, even if repairs 
are made the first charge on increased rents, for 
the problem is no longer one of saving individual 
properties; it is how to rescue whole districts. 

The very size of the problem suggests an 
answer. Nothing is more expensive than repair- 
ing single houses. Yet the pattern of property- 
ownership is like a patchwork quilt. In a typical 
Tramland street, four houses are under requi- 
sition by the Council, three are owner-occupied, 
and the remainder belong to petty landlords who 
own from one to five houses scattered about the 
neighbourhood. The houses are run-down; they 
ill need from fifty to two hundred pounds capital 
expenditure—more if bathrooms are to be added. 
The sensible approach would be to“ recover ” the 
street as a unit, just as if new houses were being 
built on an estate; sending through the craftsmen 
in proper sequence. Naturally such an approach 
raises great legal and financial problems. But 
until the rescue of property in this condition is 
tackled on the same scale and in the same way as 
new construction, no serious counter-attack on 
decay is possible. 

Whatever other disadvantages the Tramland 
streets may have, viewed in this light they have 
one thing to be said for them. The Victorian 
passion for terrace building has left us acres of 
three-storey brickwork very well suited to lateral 
conversion. The cost is high, admittedly, but 
this type of conversion is both easier and more 
satisfactory than the more conventional vertical 
division of the single house, in which the stair- 
case and the plumbing always present serious dif- 
ficulties, and it is certainly much cheaper than 
building new flats and houses. A start in this direc- 
tion has been made already by the Chelsea 
Council. If such “unit” repair and conversion 
were made public policy, and the housing 
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authorities planned their projects on a scale com- 
parable to the new building programme, possibly 
in collaboration with big estates, much of Tram- 
land and of similar areas could be saved. 
Legislation, of course, would be. needed to 
settle the tricky questions of property rights, rent 
and the cost of the capital investment. But it 
is easier to pass Bills through the Commons than 
it is to find substitutes for the existing rooms, 
roofs, walls, sewers, gas and electric lines of 
Tramland. This is the only realistic policy; for, 
if nothing is done, the whole area will slide into 
conditions which will make London a slum 
capital. NORMAN MacKENziE 


Peasants and 
Politics in Italy 


I. He Sroprep, Too, AT OSTELLATO 

Ar Ostellato the fine tarmac road which runs 
from Ferrara towards the Adriatic ends abruptly : 
dusty and pot-holed, its loosely gravelled surface 
churned by an occasional lorry, a single poor 
highway leads on to Comacchio, “the capital of 
misery.” The rich, broad fields of the Po valley 
have been left behind you; here in the Delta is 
semi-desert, thousands of acres parched in 
summer and flooded in winter for lack of 
adequate irrigation and drainage. Not a tractor 
is visible: under the huge sky, here and there, a 
couple of skinny oxen are pulling a primitive 
plough, and in the far distance you may see a 
tiny row of men and women struggling pitifully 
with mattocks to break the huge caked clods of 
heavy, alluvial soil which a plough has turned. 
Further on, you reach the Valle—a huge tract of 
flooded land like a Norfolk Broad—fringed ~by 
salt-pans and huts where families cke out exist- 
ence by fishing. In the Delta—-its superficial area 
is some 500,000 acres—there is a population of 
about 300,000, mainly landless braccianti, day- 
labourers on the soil. This is not the South, of 
whose stricken latifondi Basil Davidson wrote 
graphically in the columns of this journal two or 
three years ago. Here you are less than a hundred 
miles distant from the wealth and modernity of 
Bologna; yet here are conditions of poverty and 
brutal squalor which cannot be matched west of 
southern Serbia. 

The long main street of Comacchio gives at first 
sight the impression of a busy market place: the 
whole population, men, women and children, 
crowds pavement and roadway. Presently you 
discover the reason. Almost all the men are out 
of work, while for the women and children the 
grubby street is preferable to homes in which 
babies lie on mud floors. In October, unemploy- 
ment among the braccianti was at a low level, no 
more than 75 per cent.; the fag-end of the harvest 
and autumn ploughing were providing seasonal 
work, but soon the winter level of 90 per cent. 
unemployment would be reached. Hence the idle 
crowds in the street; hence, on a closer look, the 
drawn cheeks, tight mouths and angry eyes. 

For lack of other occupation, the citizens of 
Comacchio breed; the average family, according 
to the municipal statistics, includes six children. 
In the centre of the town, many of the crumbling 
brick hovels hold six or seven people sleeping in 
one room, without discrimination of age or sex; 
and on the outskirts, reached by dirt-tracks which 
turn into knee-deep mud after rain, there is 
similar overcrowding in the casoni—window-less 
huts of clay and waties. Less than 30 per cent. 
of the-children attend school, and more than a 
quarter of the adult population is illiterate. With 
an average family income of barely £70 a year, 


malnutrition is rampant, and so are tuberculosis 
and trachoma. Electricity is short, and sanitation 
primitive beyond description. The town, like 
practically the whole of the Delta, has no piped 
water supply: drinking water has to be brought 
in carts a distance of 20 miles, and is sold at a 
penny for a small pail. And for over forty 
families, at the time of my visit, there was not 
even the shelter of a “home” with walls and 
ceiling held together (as is common in Comacchio) 
by patches of old newspaper. Unable to pay their 
rent, they had been evicted, and were packed— 
with little or no prospect of betterment—into a 
tiny school which the mayor had reluctantly 
turned into a hostel. If Christ stopped at Eboli, 
He certainly never reached Comacchio. 

To mention Comacchio or the Delta in the 
Ministry of Agriculture at Rome does not endear 
one to the authorities: one is told that this is a 
“specially difficult” case, a problem which, with 
Italy’s limited financial resources, at present 
baffles solution. After all, do not the flooded 
Valli—there are thirty-eight of them in the Delta 
covering nearly 28,000 acres—produce a yield in 
fish of the annual value of anything from £3 to 
£10 an acre? And has not the process of bonifica, 
land reclamation, already achieved much? Cer- 
tainly land has been reclaimed: under the 
Mussolini regime a number of concessions were 
won by large limited liability companies to drain 
and ditch big areas of swampy, uncultivated land 
in the Delta; and some of these to-day operate 
holdings up to 10,000 acres in extent. But their 
policy has been that common to so much of 
“monopoly capital” in Italy: they have restricted 
their investment to the minimum necessary to 
secure what they consider to be an adequate 
return on their money. High yields on inten- 
sively cultivated land would attract steeper taxa- 
tion. Why then trouble, if irrigation be hopelessly 
inadequate, mechanisation nugatory, and the land 
starved of fertilisers? It is not the job of com- 
panies to solve the problem of Italy’s rural unem- 
ployment; and T.B., infant mortality from 
gastritis, and the appalling shortage of hospitals, 
clinics, and schools, are not strictly matters of 
concern in Board-rooms. 

Nor, apparently, are they greatly the concern 
of the Government. The Catholic press now 
and then features the progress of land reform. 
So far, 250,000 acres have been distributed to 
20,000 families in 5-50-acre lots on a 30-year 
payment basis; and out of 9,000 “ projected” new 
rural houses, some 3,000 are said to be under 
construction. But this programme, carried out 
(critics say) with a .maximum of _ political 
favouritism, has affected predominantly the more 
flagrant areas of absentee landlordism in the 
South. Its impact on the centre of Italy, which 
I have been visiting, between the Tiber and the 
Po, has been insignificant. Comacchio and the 
Delta are, of course, exceptional: they are a 
backward area whose existence in Western 
Europe is fantastic. But the under-production 
and poverty which they high-light are factors 
visible in most provinces; and this applies both 
to the plains and to the hill farms, and not merely 
to the landless farm labourers, who number about 
two million in the whole of Italy, but to the 
mezzadri, the share-tenants, who comprise some 
500,000 families. 

The difficulty of generalising about agriculture 
in Italy is that, though about 20,000 big land- 
owners own over one-quarter of the land, Italy 
is traditionally a country of small farms—there 
are over 4 million of them, and half are holdings 
of under three acres—whose circumstances and 
productivity vary enormously from district to 
district. There is little in common between the 
intensive market-gardening of the country round 
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Naples, the hill farms of Umbria and the 
Abruzzi, and the broad wheat and rice-growing 
acres of the Po valley. Many share-tenants, like 
the majority (so far.as I could judge) of the small, 
working owners of land, are reasonably well off 
—at least in the richer parts of Tuscany. Yet 
I find it hard to accept the verdict given me com- 
placently by one agricultural “expert” in Rome, 
that little could be done by soil conservation, 
mechanisation, or the ampler employment of 
fertilisers, to raise the total productivity of rural 
Italy. I was not impressed by the argument that 
a range of 8 to 16 quintals per acre in wheat 
‘yields is a dispensation of Providence which 
cannot be corrected, or that only emigration can 
solve the problem of rural unemployment. Nor 
did I find it wholly satisfactory that in the 
province of ‘Florence, for example, where just 
over half the land belongs to 660 large pro- 
prietors, only one in three of the farms comprising 
over 250 acres in extent possessed a single tractor. 
Hill farming in many parts of Umbria and 
Tuscany—the Chianti district is a good instance 
—is visibly deteriorating for lack of capital in- 
vestment. Though the spectacle of twelve oxen 
pulling a plough in the rich, heavy land of the 
Po valley may be magnificently picturesque, it 
scarcely represents efficient war against want. Ii 
the organisations of farm workers and share- 
tenants are stirring up trouble—as the landed 
gentry will indignantly tell you—and if their 
spokesmen at provincial and national congresses 
proclaim the need for “unremitting struggle,” it 
would be an error to dismiss all this agitation a: 
“Red demagogy.” 

It is, of course, Communist-led, though—as I 
shall show—the Left in the Italian countryside 
is Communist only with curious qualifications; 
but the agitators can produce figures which the 
Government cannot easily laugh off. To-day, 
seven years after the war ended, Italy’s agrarian 
output per head of population is still four per 
cent below the average for 1910-14. In the past 
forty years, the value of output from the land, 
at constant prices, has increased by only 4 pex 
cent., while the population has expanded by 36 
per cent. Thus, in this period, agricultural pro- 
duction by head of population has fallen by over 
20 per cent. AYLMER VALLANCE 


Census Sample 


(By a Correspondent) 


Tue publication of extensive sample tables a 
mere eighteen months after the Census is a mildly 
surprising event. It is as if the placings in a 
chess conference at Hastings had been decided on 
the second day, or Hutton, moved by some light- 
hearted barracking, had hit a six in the first half- 
hour of a Timeless Test. Nobody has, one 
gathers, been barracking the Census authorities, 
but they evidently feel that it will do no harm to 
have a few satisfied customers on the boundary 
while their machine grinds out detailed statistics, 
county by county, subject by subject, over the 
next two or three years. 

Not that the sample is likely to satisfy every- 
one. The palates of the planners and housing 
experts, for instance, will merely be titillated by 
its national and regional housing figures. It is 
interesting to know that just about 45 per cent. of 
the households in Great Britain lack the exclusive 
use of a fixed bath (the figure for Scotland is 50 
per cent.); that there are more than 57,700 house- 
holds living at a density of over three persons to a 
room; or that households with more than rwo to a 
room are twice as common in the Northern 
Region as in the other Regions of England and 
Wales. But to pinpoint housing needs, local 
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Scone reconstructed by Ray Carvon 


In LANCASTER, some cighty years ago, young Samuel Fawcett started work as an 
engraver of copper rollers for printing designs on oilcloth. A keen photographer, 

he quickly devised a way of saving time and labour. Using the natural sunlight in 

his conservatory-like exposing room, he prepared the rollers photographically and 
etched them by an acid process. Later he began to seck a means of reproducing fine 
gradations of light and shade. In 1890, when he had developed the system of ink 
control still used today, he met Karl Klic, an inventor from Austria. In collaboration 
they set out to apply Samuel Fawcett’s methods to-the printing of paper, and by 1895 
they had evolved the photogravure process — now known throughout the world for the 
fineness and fidelity of its results. In achieving this quality, an important contribution 
has been made by the development through the years of the specialised gravure 

papers produced by the Reed Paper Group. For this is an organisation which has 
inherited from its founder, Albert E. Reed, a vigorous tradition of paper pioneering. 
As with gravure printings, so too with kraft, newsprint and other papers, the changing 
needs of trade and times are constantly anticipated. In this way the Reed Paper Group, 
with its five mills, has acquired technological experience and technical resources 


unequalled today in the many-sided service it can offer. 
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figures are essential; and for these we shall have to 
await the main Census tables. 

In the meantime the sample affords an intrigu- 
ing glimpse into the Census cupboard. There 
are now, we learn, some 30 per cent. more houses, 
flats and apartments in Great Britain than in 1931, 
when the last Census was held. The number of 
private households has risen by 27 per cent. in 
the same period. Some 820,000 married couples 
are living in the homes of others, mainly the 
parents of one of them—how many perforce, how 
many by choice, no one, not even the Census 
authorities, can tell. Then there are 900,000 
widows or widowers living alone and 400,000 
widowed or divorced people living in the home 
of a married child. The number of people living 
alone has apparently doubled since 1931. About 
840,000 people (roughly as many as in 1931) were 
enumerated in hotels or boarding houses. There 
are less resident domestic servants (178,000, in 
England and Wales, as against 706,800), but a 
large proportion of them are still to be found in 
one-person er two-person households. 

As regards family size, the sample appears to do 
little more than confirm what the demographers 
knew already. Since 1911, when family questions 
were last asked in the Census, the number of 
women under 45 with five or more children has 
fallen from 21.9 per cent. to 4.4 per cent., while 
the average number of children is down to 1.72. 
The average for women whose husbands belong to 
what the Census somewhat quaintly calls “ Social 
Class 1” is still lower, at 1.41. But the figure for 
this group (comprising, broadly, professional 
people) has fallen by only 30 per cent. in the last 
forty years, whereas those for other social groups 
have decreased by 40-50 per cent. 

A new table with interesting possibilities shows, 
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“porT-DE-NAZz”, one of Honore ier’s famous 
is a pun on the 
name of the subject, Baron Joseph de Podenas. Betore 
his death in 1878 at the age of seventy, Daumier had 
of 
which, that of King Louis Philippe as “ Gargantua” 


led to his imprisonment tor six months, 


published nearly four thousand caricatures, one 


loday, the caricaturist satirises public figures with 
hindrance 
exercised by the Press itself and, throughout the free 


no except the censorship of good taste 


among other things, how many people who had 
only elementary school education are to be found 
in various social and occupational groups. Thus 
90 per cent. of men in Social Class V (unskilled 
occupations) left school before they were 15, as 
against only 17 per cent, in Social Class I. At the 
other end of the educational scale, some 27 per 
ceni. of men in Social Class I continued their for- 
ma] education up to or beyond the age of twenty. 
Sc did 6 per cent. of the people classed as admin- 
istrators, Managers and directors—but this par- 
ticular group also included a large proportion 
(over one-third) of people who left schoo] under 
'15. The table is not without its curiosities 
“ Authors, Editors, Journalists and Publicists ” for 
example emerge with fewer laurels than might 
have been expected. Out of some 21,000, only 
3,200 got full-time education beyond 20, while 
more than 800 (an unusually high proportion) 
appear under the bashful heading “Not Stated.” 

It is a pity, one feels, that the two sample 
volumes have had to be priced as high as 17s. 6d 
and £2 respectively. The sample is essentially 
experimental, and the inore widely it is used, the 
more likely it will be to help the Registrars 
General to explore their constantly changing mar- 
ket and to make sure what figures their great 
variety of potential customers really need. The 
people who will have to plan the next Census, and 
decide what part sampling techniques are to play 
in it, will wish to have before them as many pri- 
vate (as well as official or institutional) opinions as 
possible. It has been well said that a good—if not 
universal—test of the value of a Blue Book is the 
number of people willing to pay cash for it—out 
of their own pockets. At the prices quoted it 
would be a harsh judge who applied this test to 
the two sample volumes. 
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To Face this Page 


A THoUGHTLEsS person recently gave me a copy 
of M. Guillemin’s book Le Coup du Deux 
Decembre; since then I have been a parasite and 
a pest. A-parasite because, in me, reading is not 
an industrious occupation, a pest because I can 
now talk of nothing save that dramatic succession 
of actions and reactions which enabled Louis 
Napoleon, first to make himself the creature, then 
the rival, and finally the master of those clever, 
but shortsighted gentlemen, the Orleanists and 
the Legitimists. It is a story full of beautiful 
natural irony and of sadness, a story of the 
majestic and ineluctable march of events set in 
motion by the rising and the defeat of the 
Parisian workers in 1849, a story—in short, a story 
which 1s better told by M. Guillemin than by me 
Yet, I have a fault to find. 

This book, like so many others of its kind and, 
particularly of its country, is deficient in one 
essential—it has no illustrations; or rather, to be 
quite fair, the reader is provided with one small 
dingy portrait of the Prince President and is in- 
vited to be content with that. What a pleasure 
and a revelation it would have been to find, 
between pages of M. Guillemin’s brilliant text, 
the brutal but crafty features of Changarnier. the 
short-legged Prince, the beauties of the lovely 
Miss Howard, the savage caricatures of Daumier 
and Vernier, the charming observations of Con- 
stantin Guys, the uniforms and the medals, the 
parasols and the crinolines, the barricades of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine and all those things which 
convey the taste and the tone of an epoch and 
without which history is an unclothed skeleton. 

In this country the use of the circulating library 
and of relatively expensive books, whatever its 
disadvantages, does at least enable publishers to 
embellish historical works with pictures. It is 
forty years since Professor Bury and Mr. Dalton 
gave us their magnificent edition of the Decline 
and Fall, an edition in which the lively violence 
of Byzantine Art makes a perfect foil to the calm 
equality of the historian’s periods. Belore 
date of that publication, illustrated scholarship 
was somewhat uncommon; it the 
But in giving life to our erudition we have taken 
it—most unreasonably—from our fiction. The 
modern novel is like the Victorian history book; 
unless it be intended for children, it is closed t 
the illustrator. He is suffered to go mn 
than the dust cover; he has no chance of depict 
ing those scenes of historical fantasy or domest 
vicissitude which provided so much congenia! 
work for Rossetti, Keene, Millais and the rest 

Excuses ,zmay be offered; it may be said that 
serious novels no longer appear in serial form in 


artists ac- 


the 


is now rule 


further 


the illustrated magazines, that modern 
vote themselves either to the unimaginable or t 
the unimaginative, and that a 
imported from France by Henry James 
the literary artist to rely on any powers save those 
| of the pen. All these excuses are rendered invalid 
| by the striking and monstrous fact that publishers 
who send new novels undressed into the world 
are ready to drape a classic in all manne: 
modern frippery. Mr. X asked to decorate 
Tane Austen, Mr. Y is employed on the works of 
Richardson. This is outrageous. Mr. X makes 
Elizabeth Bennet a blonde, whereas I know her 
to have been a brunette; Mr. Y draws Clarissa 
Harlowe with a round pouting face, and I am 
perfectly aware that her face was long and oval. 
It is intolerable that my most cherished beliets 
should be thus flouted. The final outrage is 
committed when Mr. Z is set to illustrate Pick- 
wick or Alice in Wonderland. 
One cannot blame the artist; he likes to eat. 


stern convention 


forbids 
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But the publisher should know better; that he 
wants any illustration is a sign of grace and sheuld 
mean that he has the instinct, if only he had the 
gumption, to furnish some unpublished novel with 
good pictures. If he were to adorn the living 
and leave the dead alone, we should be safe from 
these iniquities and no preconceived ideas would 
te affronted. Let the publisher bring the living 
artist and the living writer together; and let them 
work co-operatively, as a musician and a librettist 
should work, each completing the conceptions of 
the other: we may then hit upon as happy a 
4 partnership as that of Belloc and Bentley or 
Leech and Surtees. It is amusing to speculate 
on the manner in which one could marry our 
painters to our novelists. Thus Mr. Lucien 
Freud might mate with Mc. Graham Greene, Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh might te yoked with Sir Gerald 
Kelly, P.R.A., and Professor Coldstream with 
Miss Bowen. 

Somebody will, no doubt, object that paper 
and money are scarce. As for money, I would say 
that line blocks are not so very expensive and that 
I, for one, would buy those books that I now 
borrow if they were illustrated by competent 
artists. As for paper, a draughtsman who knows 
his job should be able to save his author many 
thousand words. Take, for instance, the following 
passage from a contemporary writer (not one of 
those listed above): 

“She stood illuminated and dazzled in the sun- 
lit doorway, her mouth full and sulky, her eyes 
mutinous beneath their artificial eyelashes, the 
whole stance of her body bold, insolent and pro- 
vocative; her frayed blouse, half slipping from her 
plump bruised shoulders, made no secret of the 
desirable contours of her breasts. Behind her the 
darkened living roam was bare, save for a bed, 
two deal chairs, a washstand with a basin half 
full of dirty water, in which floated the decom- 
posing butt of a used cigarette, its end thickly 
smeared with murderous lipstick, a slop pail 
which slowly leaked its contents upon the floor, 
and a broken table, on which lay half a dozen 
copies of some cheap illustrated paper. On the 
wall were prurient photographs of movie stars 
and, behind a lamp, an image of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The grimy sheets on her bed 
slipped from beneath the greasy counterpane to 
the frayed carpet... .” 

Given a competent illustrator every word of 
this could be omitted; and this advantage must be 
held to outweigh all possible objections. 

Witt1aM Bent PrtmMan 
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Body and Soul. 


‘I pon’r hold with the knife at afty price.” 
It was the Colonel who spoke, as we sat side 
by side in deep leather armchairs in the mock- 
baronial hall. Since there were no antlered 
heads to clothe them, the walls stared at us 
with the reproachful gaze of servants deprived 
of livery ; and where the guttural boasts of grouse- 
shooters should have echoed, there rose and fell 
only the hollow baritone of my neighbour. On 
a side table were periodicals devoted 10 health 
cures and vegetarianism, 

* If we’d been meant to use the knife, we'd have 
been made with our innards exposed. Seems to 
me to stand to reason. ‘Take the stomach, for 
instance: it’s what you might call hermetically 
sealed. Well, that proves my point, doesn’t it ? 
Wouldn’r let a surgeon get within ten paces of 
me—no feah !” 

He cocked an eye at me expectantly. Obviously 
this was my cue to ask him about his health. 
There was half an hour to pass before we could 
get a drink and nothing whatever that I could 
think of doing. 

“ What's your trouble ?” I asked 

“ Oulcers.” He pronounced the word with 
slow relish, His eye, beyond the beaked nose, 
rolled and glinted as he turned with alacrity 
towards me. 

In half an hour I learnt much—too much. 
An amazing pilgrimage lasting five years had 
taken this brittle man with sunken cheeks and 
burning eye to dozens of hydros, homevupaths, 
naturopaths, religiopaths, grass eaters and other 
monemaniac healers. “I even went to one of 
these urine therapists, but I couldn’t stomach 
the fellow. Stank like a public lavatory at a range 
of three yards. Well, I mean to say, one has to 
draw the line somewhere.” 

“And you find that this place suits you?” 

“It’s top-hole, old boy. Of course, this is 
only my second week but it’s done me the 
world of good already. I say—by Jove '—time 
for our rondyvoo in the bar. Mustn’t miss that.” 

He rose like a jack-in-the-box. Of necessity, 
I took my time. 

“ You here for obesity ?”’ 

His eye appeared semi-professional as it 
appraised my bulk. 

* *Bout thirteen stone ?’ 

* Fourteen.” 

“ Well, I wasn’t far out, was I? Seen dozens 
like you. I was portly meself once. They'll 
do you the world of good, old boy. Get you down 
to twelve in no time. Nothing like it. Ho for 
the old orange juice—that’s what I say. Let us 
hie us forth,” 

The bar was a replica of any tiny cocktail 
dispensary in any genteel hotel. With a desperate 
attempt to be raffishly elegant, it succeeded in 
achieving suburban dreariness. The barmaid wore 
a nurse’s uniform. Her complexion was un- 
believably wholesome, and her countenance, 
upon which a perpetual smile was forced by 
cheerful buck teeth, shone. 

“ A dry martini for me, my dear. 
gin for my friend here.”’ 

The Colonel’s tittering laugh rattled idiotically, 
sacriligeously, against the ranged bottles of fruit 
and vegetable juices. Two middle-aged ladies, 
sipping magenta cordials with sad contentment, 
beamed lovingly upon him. “I don’t know 
what we'd all do without the Colonel’s sense of 
humour,” said one. “ Always merry and bright,” 
added the other, 

* Now, now, Colonel ”’—the barnurse pushed 
a glass of raisin water towards him with grotesque 
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coquetry—“ what will Mr. Lucan think, you 
naughty man?” 

“Don’t care what he thinks,” replied the 
Colonel with outrageous bravado. 

“ Mr. Lucan, you can have blackcurrant cordial 
or raw vegetable juice.” 

* Blackcurrant cordial, please.” 

“ Good for you, old boy.” 

“ Are you sure? The vegetable juice is much 
better for you.” 

** Quite sure.”’ 

“ Good for you, old boy.” 

* Now, now, Colonel... 
Mr. Lucan ; but the...” 

“* . . vegetable juice is much better for you. Ho, 
he! You musn’t mind my little joke, nursey.” 

Four times daily we visited the bar. Our 
afternoons and evenings were mostly free, but 
our mornings were filled with sitz baths, showers, 
massage, osteopathy, lavages, sweat baths, exer- 
cises. Not only was nothing but a pint or two 
of liquid being given to my body: much was 
being taken from it. Sweat baths were the only 
ingredients of this often humiliating process 
that lent it an air of luxury. Dozing and dripping 
prone in a long metal cylinder, one could let 
the mind roam in dreams of ottoman extrava- 
gance ; but to be tested afterwards on forehead, 
navel and sole of foot with litmus paper was 
disillusioning. Were we nothing more than 
parcels of alkalines and acids ? Surely we must 
be; for after the first week of fasting, when 
hunger had deserted me without leaving me 
tantalised by hallucinations of heaped and per- 
fumed dishes, I found that I could apparently 
live on air and thimblesful of vegetable matter. 
I could even walk three miles a day with ease. 
What, I began to wonder, were all those ship- 
wrecked sailors, those fasting saints, those hunger 
strikers, about? Humbugs ! 


Here you are then, 


Until the tenth day, I could read with avidity 


and enjoyment. After that, concentration became 
more and more difficult. The mind, light and 
exceptionally clear, simply fluttered aimlessly 
in the air while the body, now sagging slightly, 
was anchored and withdrawn. Several times I 
caught myself spending two or three hours staring 
into space. 1 even woke in this mood, for one 
does not sleep sound when fasting. Perhaps 
this insomnia helps to reduce the unhappily 
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| Colonel. 
| world. 


| words ; and the next day, full diet. 
| of your kind. Right as rain in no time. 
| porridge-like dish. “ 
| to the bar to-morrow, I fear. 


| place.... 


fat? Yes or no, I lost nearly two stone, as the 
Colonel had predicted, in a fortnight. By the 
thirteenth day I began to feel weak behind the 
knees, empty in the head, ready to surrender. 
1 revised my opinion of hunger strikers and saints, 
especially as we, unlike them, were living in 
twelve-guineas-a-week comfort. 

“* Mr. Lucan,” I was informed on the fourteenth 
evening, “‘ you will break your fast to-morrow.” 
Glorious news! I had passed my test and was 
now about to graduate, to become initiated into 
the mysteries that lay behind the door marked 
“Dining Room.” Enviously I had watched 
many predecessors pass through that entrance 
to the holy of holies as I sat filling in the inter- 
minable minutes in the bar. What happened in 
there ? What were those delicious smells which, 
even as I smelt them, I pretended to despise ? 
The Elect, returning through that door, spoke 
of remote affairs—nut cutlets and vast helpings of 
raw salad, dates, roast potatoes, wholemeal 
puddings. They had a knowing air ; they smiled 
superior smiles. Having served their time, they 
could afford to swell with conspicuous pride, or 
modestly make little of their endurance. 


I was placed, at luncheon, at a small table with 
the Colonel. ‘‘ Welcome to Liberty Hall, old 
man. Glad to see you. A most honourable 
performance, if I may say so—as one who knows. 
Sit you down. Let the nautch girls be brought 
on. This is the land of milk and honey.” But 
he looked unwell, dispirited. The dreadful 
joviality slid heavily off his tongue like an auto- 
suggestive lesson he had almost despaired of 
learning. ‘I say, rather good that—milk and 
honey—afraid that’s just about all my old tum- 
tum will stand. I haven’t shaped up as well as 
I’d hoped, ...” 


As he rambled on, I ceased to listen, con- 
centrating my attention on the silver-plated 
cutlery, the shining crockery, the clean linen 
cloth. Merely to look at such things was a psycho- 
logical feast. ‘Then there was set before me a 
bowl containing twenty-two white grapes ; and 
a smaller bowl, cup-sized, half full of sultanas 
soaked in water. Told to eat these slowly, I 
masticated and pulped them about in my mouth 
for nearly forty minutes. The juice of the 
sultanas tasted like wine. Wine! By God, in 
just over a fortnight I could. ... 

“Juice of the unfermenied grape,” cried the 

“Finest natural medicine in the 
How’s it going ? Kind to the old tum ? 
You'll be on light salads to-morrow, mark my 
Seen dozens 
As for 
me, the path is long and weary....’’ He fiddled 
disconsolately with a spoonful of his single 
... long and weary. Back 
That is, if I stay 
But I’m not so sure it’s quite the right 

Just heard of a new cure, in Ireland. 
They bury you in a peat bog for two hours 
aday. Only up tothe neck, of course.... Sounds 
a bit cranky, what? But there’s something in 
that bog-water, I’m sure of it, something in it.” 


on here. 


The next day, walking in the little local town, I 
let myself go. Unrestrainedly, I feasted my eyes 
on forbidden things : young chicken, hams, liver 
sausage, cake, mince pies, bottles of burgundy, 
coffee. Only another fortnight ! Six months later, 


| at fourteen stone eight, I’m resigned to fatness, 


glad of my bulk, happy that my mind has once 
more re-entered my earth-bound frame.  1]’ve 
decided that I don’t hold with the knife of 
fasting, at any price. After alJ, the Colonel, 


| poor devil, once “ portly,” is now the thinnest of 


men. HENRY Lucan 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 
NORMA 


Beuuni's lyrical tragedy, revived at Covent 
Garden after many years of neglect, once again 
divides the musical world into two camps. Is it 
majestic or trivial? a classic or a waxwork? a 
fount of divine melody or a mere singer’s vehicle ? 
When the opera was revived with Rosa Ponselle 
in 1929, I remember an evening paper's headline : 
“Silence that dreadful Bell-ini! ”. The Times 
reviewer of the present performance says very 
much the same thing in a more genteel manner. 
“A tedious opera... musical vapidity 
rum-tum wind chords . eternal arpeggia |sic! 

we can tolerate it as a historical curiosity 

an opera of the type that did for perhaps 
half a century make the form a byword for 
absurdity.” 

This severe verdict does not quite fit the facts. 
Large audiences are not much interested in 
historical Curiosities; they are out for a good time. 
li Norma is a just tolerable museum piece, why 
are the five’ performances sold out, at 
creased prices, and to wildly enthusiastic 
audiences? Is it not abundantly plain that this 
Covent Garden revival, in the original Italian and 
with the two female roles impressively cast, has 
come like water to a parched land? After a 
wilderness of gruff baritones and musical comedy 
soubrettes, it 1s delightful to listen to singing in 
the grand, self-confident manner; and it is doubly 
delightful to hear such singers in the cantilena o! 
Bellini, so ample, varied and expressive. I am 
not thinking only of “Casta Diva,” which is cer- 
tainly one of the world’s noblest tunes, but of the 
innumerable melodies and melodic fragments 
which well up throughout Bellini’s score: for in- 
stance, the D minor cello cantilena which be- 
comes Norma’s “Teneri, teneri figli,’ and the 
entire conclusion of the second act, from the tense 
F major melody which is passed to and fro 
between soprano and tenor (“In mia man alfin 
tu sei”), through the slow G major ensemble with 
its strangely impressive drum-roll (“Qual co 
tradisti”), to Norma’s last E minor appeal to her 
father (“Deh! non volerli vittime”), which, 
after the sotto voce entrance of the other voices 
and the consoling modulation into the major key, 
broadens out to become one of the most affecting 
finales in opera. 

Why are Bellini’s critics deaf to the human 
appeal of such music as this? Because, in music’s 
eternal oscillation between the simple and _ the 
complex, the superior status of complexity strikes 
them as self-evident. We are asked to despise 
Bellini’s arpeggio accompaniments “from which 
Verdi gradually extricated himself and which 
Wagner made for ever out of date.” Now this is 
the old-fashioned evolutionary view of art, which 
assumes that Wagner was a superior Darwinian 
species towards which Bellini and the young 
Verdi were dimly groping; and I had hoped that 
such notions were, themselves, “for ever out of 
date.” Does anyone seriously believe that 
melodies like “ Ah non credea mirarti” or “A te 
o cara” would be improved if elaborate figura- 
tion or symphonic texture were substituted for 
the simple broken chords with which they are 
accompanied? (Of course, they would be spoiled. 
Wagner himself, the most subjective and egotistic 
of composers, recognised the profound humanity 
and beauty of Norma. Indeed, Bellini has never 
lacked champions; but they are more often found 
among the ranks of composers and composer- 
critics (Stravinsky, Lambert, Walton, Cecil 
Gray, Pizzetti) than among professional! critics or 
musicologists. Those whose business it is to 
analyse and expound the structure of music seem 
baffled in the presence of a melodic genius so 
pure, so warm and so direct: he leaves them 
too little to say. 

In any performance of Norma the interest must 
centre on the protagonist, of whom godlike gifis 
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are demanded. Lilli Lehmann, speaking from 
experience, declared that it was easier to sing all 
three Briinnhildes than one Norma, Since the 
retirement of Flagstad, there is no adequate 
Briinnhilde in the world; and we may count our- 
selves lucky to possess, in Maria Callas, a Norma 
of extraordinary powers. She is a handsome 
woman of great presence and authority: every 
thing she does rivets the attention of the house 
She is also a first-rate tragic actress, who knows 
how to harmonise the conflicting elements of 
Romani’s well-drawn heroine: among the Druids 
a queen; with her children and Adalgisa a loving, 
distraught woman; with the faithless Pollione a 
blazing fury. Her voice is a brilliant and powerful 
instrument, not perfectly equalised throughout its 
wide compass. The upper register is clean and 
strong, but sustained high notes develop a rapid 
vibrato which comes close to a trill; the freely 
used chest notes are of splendid quality and 
capable of many inflexions of passion and scorn 
In the middle octave we detect perhaps some 
sign of her Greek parentage: the tone here, 
probably owing to an excess of nasal resonance, 
emerges a little sinewy or wiry. We miss the 
fullness and roundness, the Italiate bloom and 
smoothness, which are demanded by “Casta 
Diva” and many another page. Nobly phrased 
and finely sustained, Mme Callas’s “ Casta Diva ” 
was not altogether happy until she reached the 
soft florid passages above the chorus; these were 
as exquisite as the following cabaletta was bril 
liant. In her admirable bravura singing, the 
downward scales are especially remarkable; her 
enunciation is distinct and vigorous, her treat- 
ment of recitative infinitely varied. Altogether, 
if as yet an imperfect vocalist, she is the most 
interesting new singer heard in London for many 
years. 

Beside this heroic Norma, Ebe Stignani made 
a beautifully placid Adalgisa. As always, she 
showed herself a solid, classical and utterly de- 
pendable artist, and her duets with Norma 


(although the questionable re-arrangement of the 
acts placed’ them too close together) roused the 
audience to understandable enthusiasm. Yet these 
mature, massive, matronly tones hardly suggest 
Bellini’s timorous novice; they make Adalgisa 
seem like Norma’s aunt. When did the practice 
become customary of giving this part to a mezzo, 
with the consequent downward transposition of 
“Mira, o Norma”? The first Adalgisa was Grisi, 
the part is ascribed to a soprano in the score, and 
in the duets Adalgisa’s solo passages are identical 
with those of Norma. Throughout the 19th cen- 
tury Adalgisa seems almost always to have been 
a lytical soprano, and I should like to see this 
casting restored 

In Norma, males take a back seat. _Giacomo 
Vaghi's woolly singing of Oroveso’s music turned 
the Archdruid into an arch-bore—which was not 
altogether Bellini’s fault Mirto Picchi has 
developed a rasp in his tone since last I heard 
him; but his Pollione was vigorous and person- 
able. Alan Barlow’s sets were sensible but lack- 
ing in mystery; Gianfranco Enriquez produced 
clearly, effectively and almost without fuss. 
Vittorio Gui held the whole performance 
together in masterly style, drawing fine tone from 
the orchestra but failing to produce a martial 
resonance from the lethargic chorus. It was, all 
the same, a great evening 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THREE MURDERS AND A RIOT 


Tue riot is the new Aldwych farce back at its 


own home once again, with Robertson Hare, 
Ralph Lynn and Constance Lorne. This is far 
the funniest play on show in London not ex- 
cluding Seagulls over Sorrento and The Little 
Hut. I know, of course, this is to lay myself 
open; for people differ in nothing so much as in 
their idea of what is funny. And then, I suppose 
it very possible that Wild Horses will strike those 
under thirty as wildly old-fashioned—a faded 
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yellowing snapshot from across the gulf that 
alWays Separates a post- from a pre-war genera- 
tion. The post-war generation ‘is now half 
Ameficanised, in its sense of humour especially; 
While the Aldwych farce is absolutely English, 
preeAmerican English. Ir is one of the last relics 
of the English music-hall tradition before Mr. Val 
Parnell changed its shape. It belongs to the 
music-hall where no one cither crooned or 
swooned, where the singers needed no micro- 
phonts and were generally cnormous contralto 
blondes blazing with sequins. To the English 
in those days American men’s clothes were a joke 
and their speech forms barbaric. Wild Horses 
belongs to that vanished England which meant 
by “pants” woollen combinations down to the 
ankles, an England of stout and steak and kidney 
pudding, in which there was as much kidney as 
steak and the steak wasn't out of atin. What we 
have gained by learning to chew and to sing off 
key is doubtless considerable. What we have lost 
the young may see by going with their solemh 
po+laces to watch their elders dry-mouthed and 
doubled up with laughter at these marvellous 
clowns put through the hoop by the brilliant Ben 
Travers 

The jokes are simple and dirty, of just simple; 
and puns fall as thick as in any Christopher Fry 
play. The climax comes with Mr, Robertson 
Hare disguising himself as a woman. The trans- 
vestist act is still, of course, good for a laugh ia 
any music-hall. ~ But here -it is different. Me. 
Hare doesn’t “camp” or show off. Our best 
comic actor naturally knows how to get the 
strongest instead of the weakest laugh. Farce 
must be played in character. If a middle-class 
Englishman had to dress up as a woman, he would 
naturally be thoroughly ashamed of his attire and 
yet grimly, if anxiously, determined to get | 
with it. Mr. Hare gets it exactly. Mr. Raip 
Lynn, returning after several years, is as accom- 
plished an idiot as ever. If a weak patch threatens, 
he can still be counted on to “ad lib” his way 
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» through it with the same old brilliance. To 
descend to mere assessment, Wild Horses is better 
than the last though not quite so good as the 
best. Miss Ruth Maitland, for instance, hasn’t 
a big enough part, and Miss Joan Haythorne is 
not quite happy in this extreme form of comedy. 

The two murders take place respectively at the 
Ambassadors and the St. James’s. Each just gets 
away with it and each owes that to a single player. 
Murder Mistaken starts slowly but mounts to an 
exciting climax: Dead Secret begins excellently 
but does not develop enough in the way of sur- 
prise. Too little interesting characterisation in 
each; clever acting in both. The accumulation of 
small touches of vivid observation bring the re- 
spective central characters alive, Miss Brenda de 
Banzie, in the first as a richly vulgar barmaid and 
Mr. Hugh Wakefield in the second as an 
irrepressible old codger with a brandy cough. 
Passable entertainment in both. 

M. Jean Genet is a writer who already enjoyed 
considerable prestige ig Paris before Sartre 
canonised him, and this in spite of the fact that 
his works are mostly confined to limited editions. 
He combines an imagination which goes further 
into the depths tham most dare or care, with a 
style that is praised for its lyric beauty. His sub- 
ject is, roughly speaking, some mystique of 
criminality. This week and next at the Court 
Theatre, Sloane Square, his one-act play Les 
Bonnes is being performed, in French, by an 
enterprising group. Les Bonnes explores the 
fantasy world in which two servants—sisters— 
are enmeshed by their hatred of their position. 
In the absence of their mistress who flourishes 
in the underworld, they play out their fantasies 
of hatred and humiliation until the world of 
fantasy and reality become fatally one. For a 
theme so subjective the stage is perhaps not the 
best medium, though it must be admitted that 
passages have a certain phrenetic force and Miss 
Selma Vaz Dias, assisted by Miss Olive Gregg 
and Miss Betty Stockfield, i them with a 
passionate persuasiveness. >. WORSLEY 


RADIO NOTES 


Journey into Silence, an impression of the work 
done in this country for the deaf (as far as meagre 
public grants permit), was one of the best Home 
Service documentary features that I have heard 
for a long time. The temptations of this genre, 
much listening suggests to me, are many: noisy 
background effects, crowded scenes, hearty and 
stagey dialogue, heavy-footed emphasis, journal- 
istic sentiment, flashbacks leaving nothing to the 
imagination, the easy performing of miracles. A}} 
of these, even the last, were firmly resisted i 
Eileen Hots’s excellent programme, which had 
not only information but selection and design, and 
which demonstrated the frustrations of deafness 
as well as the marvels of modern treatnient. What 
the radio best conveyed was the learning of 
speech by the born deaf, by adults as well as by 
infants; the difficulties being such that the 
ordinary using of words became as impressive and 
moving as the bonne bouche at the broadcast’s 
end (the reciting of Ariel’s song by a child who 
had been taught to speak, and the singing of 
“ Strawberry Fair” by a choir of deaf children). 
It might be added that a good deal of the even 
timing and general quietness could be traced to 
the narration, which was admirably read by 
Duncan McIntyre. 

Monday by Monday I find myself turning jith 
interest to the discussion programme Talking of 
America. This is a Home Service series in six 
weekly parts, in which the speakers (usually 
experts who have lived for a while in the opposite 
country) offer impressions of the one as well as in- 
formation about the other. Money, crime, educa- 
tion, the domestic pattern have so far been the 
topics; and last week, on Election eve, democracy. 
The impulse behind each discussion is of an 
honourable kind: educational, friendly, informa- 
tive; not sophisticated, critical or ironical. If the 
effect is frequently the second one it is not the fault 
of producers and planners (whose work deserves 
nothing but praise) but of the quaint facts them- 
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selves. The speakers, indeed, though many of 
them have been unusually liberal and objective. 
are sométimes like those unlucky fairy-tale 
characters who, wishing to say the very best 
things, could not open their lips without a toad 
coming forth. Material ambition, the national 
American ideal instilled from childhood, seems 
to be the source of this embarrassment. What, we 
ask ourselves, will happen when every citizen has 
gained his wish to become the firm’s managing 
director? Yet our ways too (where they sull 
remain our own), seem, equally strange to our 
visitors, we were reminded. While it may be a 
litle unnerving to learn that one may if one 
desires (or opts) take a University degree in Book- 
Reviewing in the States, an American is as per- 
plexed to find that crime, here, is not on the 
whole a business matter. “It seems to be 
strictly individual,” said a speaker, between 
two or three people—the product of emotion.” 
Nevertheless if, on analysis, the impression of 
America given by these talks is hardly an edifying 
one, we may extract from them more than one 
gnomic observation. Thus, “When I came over 
here in 1943,” a contributor remarked, “the 
Americans were complaining that the English 
were immoral, and the English were complaining 
that the Americans had no morals. Now if both 
had been true, everybody would have been 
happy.” 

Sir Thomas Phillipps, by A. N. L. Munby, was 
not only a scholarly portrait of one of the most 
“eccentric, irascible and unlikeable” of Victorian 
book-collectors; but a hair-raising study in 
obsession. Its use of original material and nice 
sense of period were in refreshing contrast to the 
fictional-biographical romancing which hardly any 
of the notable dead have escaped. (I will say 
nothing of what happened to Rossetti and Miss 
Siddal Jast Sunday afternoon.) 

A few listeners will, I hope, have shared my 
astonishment on Sunday morning when the 
Critics, almost to a man, revealed that they knew 
nothing of Browning’s poetry, nor yet of what it 
wa: about. Nobody had even thought to peep into 
a book’ to see. Miss Macaulay knew, it seemed, 
but would not tell. Another speaker would have 
liked to tell but unhappily did not know. 

“Optimism ” murmured a third and fourth, with 
recollections, it was admitted, of The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. His reputation must be at its 
lowest ebb, was the last suggestion. Bur if 
Browning failed to make the grade, Mrs. Dale did 
not: she passed this Board with flying literary 
honours. Naomi Lewis 


THE MOVIES 


“Les Enfants Terribles,”’ at the Conti- 
nentale 
“The Marrying Kind,” at the Carlton 
With a new Cocteau film one may be certain 
of one thing: it will be quite unlike anything we 
have seen or dreamt of since the last Cocteau film. 
So it is with Les Enfants Terribles (in English, 
The Strange Ones). Those who have read the 
novel will know that it concerns a private world 
of brother and sister who, growing up, refuse to 
abandon their childhood myth. They share the 
same bedroom, more than a bedroom—Ali Baba’s 
cave, conspirators’ den, witches’ kraal. Round the 
walls are heroic photographs of murderer as well 
as film star; a chest of drawers contains treasures 
(no one else could recognise them as such); the 
female bust on the mantelpiece has been mous- 
tached; there’s a Game, involving hypnotism; noi 
chairs and tables but beds are the essential furni- 
ture; and on all this precious litter, confined to a 
glass-doored room in a Paris apartment, with an 
invalid mother next door, sunlight never intrudes. 
It is such a dream world as that of the Brontés, 
except that here, Cocteau not Haworth being the 
ambience, Romanticism takes on subtle, austere 
forms. ‘The modern and the mythological link 
arms, or cock snooks, and Death is on the stair. 
Real Cocteau, in fact. But how is the magic to 
be exercised on a screen? The straight playing 
of Les Parents Terribles—a perfect transcripuon 
in its way—can’t be employed here. That 
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drama, this narrative; and poetic narrative, in 
which metaphor, the musing paragraph end, do 
the trick. The method chosen (after, I’ve no 
doubt, long deliberation) is reinforced or syn- 
thetic. That’s to say, Cocteau keeps the frame- 
work of past narration, spoken by himself, adds 
the inner or outer frame of a Bach-Vivaldi con- 
certo, and within these spring the scenes of the 
drama. The single lilt of the printed page re- 
quires, then, a threefold assault. Is the result 
scattered, uneven, a shade rigid? Yes. Does it 
fascinate? Of course. Even bad Cocteau does 
that, and this is not bad, merely inadaptable, 
Cocteau. 

The screen has known the lifetime of two poets, 
Cocteau and Chaplin (a third, Vigo, died when 
he had only started), and with the one as with the 
other everything they may do leaves a mark, a 
quickening, that, if only at moments, must stir 
more deeply than the best-contrived prose of 
their rivals. Chaplin is, of course, much the 
greater figure: magic fingers have always been 
Cocteau’s boast, and he has turned them to page 
and stage, screen, loudspeaker, and for all I 
know architecture and knitting. The two met 
amusingly, sprite and wizard—on a yacht, I seem 
to remember, in Chinese waters—with some 
reverence on both sides; this meeting is described 
in Mon Premier Voyage. 

But to return: Les Enfants Terribles, if the 
least successful of his adaptations, stinks of 
Cocteau. Sometimes the spoken word pre- 
dominates, with the image, for example, over a 
wrecked car’s wheel coming to rest, of roulette; 
the literal shot follows, unneeded. Bach-Vivaldi 
adds stateliness to an ascent of stairs, makes march 
what would otherwise halt. Of the two main 
characters, the girl carries everything, being given 
a frank, odd intensity by Nicole Stephane, while 
the boy and the direction by J.-P. Melville are 
somewhat passive. 

The whole film achieves strangeness rather than 
the rapt initiation it demands. It has suffered 
some cutting, I gather, and the English sub-titles 
(shore or sea-shore for seaside) don’t help, 

Miss Judy Holliday as a dumb blonde and 
Mr. Aldo Ray as her husky man provide enter- 
tamment in The Marrying Kind, written by Ruth 
Gordon and Carson Kanin, and directed by 
George Cukor. This is @ smart rueful piece about 
a marriage falling apart, but putting it together 
again seems beyond the reach, if not the preten- 
sions, of these film-makers. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


John Piper, Elinor Bellingham-Smith, at the 
Leicester Galleries 

In many cases it requires a sort of naivety to produce 
profound works. John Piper, for example, is too 
intelligent and sophisticated to attempt anything 
beyond the epigram. He deliberately limits himself 
to an art of minute adjustments, hoping that in the 
concentrated finesse of his gestures and style he will 
compensate for any lack of imaginative scale. And 
this, I think, is true despite the fact that his work 
appears superficially passionate and abandoned 
It was even true of his romantic landscapes, but then 
is was difficult to appreciate the value of his approach, 
because storm clouds and huge hills do not properly 
lend themselves to the epigram. Now in these thirty 
new pictures, mostly of decorative architectural 
details, one can again enjoy—as in his early abstracts 
and in many of his stage décors—the essential wit 
and taste of his talent; a talent far nearer to the 
typographer’s, the designer’s, the truly imaginative 
florist’s then that of the romantic painter proper. 
Looking at the best of these paintings, of beautifully 
weathered stone-carved fonts and frivolous bouquets 
of flowers against stained glass shadows, one admires, 
above all, the sensitivity of their arrangement, and 
then what I can only call their pyrotechnic perfor 
mance—the velocity of their textures, the taste ol 
their surprises, gold against blue, magenta against 
white, the subtlety of their transitions, the clegance 
of their whole display. Of Miss Bellingham-Smuith’s 
thirty paintings in the same gallery, the poetic land- 
scapes (rather reminiscent of shots from a Renoir film 
are far more satisfying and direct than her pictures 
of wistful, adolescent girls on the brink. |. B. 


Correspondence 


MAU MAU 


Sir,—Mr. Kingsley Martin’s cable from Nairobi 
confirms many facts which emerged during the 
Mau Mau debate in the House of Commons last 
Friday Witchcraft, always endemic in African 
society, has reappeared in a particularly nasty and 
concentrated form. In August, when the situation 
deteriorated, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, failed to understand what was 
happening. He neglected to take the obvious step 
of instructing the new Governor, Sir Evelyn Baring, 
to proceed to Kenya without delay. The result was 
that in a critical situation the Colony was left without 
1 Governor from June 21 to September 29. When 
Mr. Lyttelton woke up he stampeded and authorised 
the enactment of legislation which suspends all 
democratic rights and safeguards for Africans over 
the whole of Kenya—although Mau Mau disorders 
were confined to a quite small area. Mr. Lyttelton 
has disregarded informed opinion both in Kenya 
and in this country by declaring that “ Mau Mau is 
not the child of economics.” 

But Mr, Lyttelton’s greatest error, perhaps, has 
been his disregard of moderate opinion. With Jomo 
Kenyatta and the majority of the leaders the 
Kenya African Union detained on suspicion, there 
is nobody to whom the Kikuyu will listen. The 
moderates who now lead the Kenya African Union 
are denied all opportunity of urging the Kikuyu to 
abandon Mau Mau and to rewrn to the policy of 
pressing for political and economic reform through 
constitutional channels. Mr. Lyttelton has destroyed 
any influence the moderate leaders might have by 
failing to understand their difficulties and by saying, 
when asked if he saw a chance for moderate leaders 
to influence opinion, that “the moderates had neg- 
lected their past opportunities.” 

Having decided that Mau Mau was not the result 
of economic difficulties and that the moderates were 
not to be given their chance, the only thing left to 
Mr. Lyttelton was to back his policy of repression 
by force. And this he has done without regard to 
cost or consequences. Presumably on his advice the 
Government decided to strengthen the considerable 
force of King’s African Rifles, drawn not only from 
Kenya but also from Uganda and Tanganyika, by 
sending the Ist Battalion The Lancashire Fusiliers to 
the Colony. There may be some justification for this 
step, but what can one say of the decision to send the 
cruiser H.M.S. Kenya to Mombasa? The 
area was free from incident. There was no record 
of Mau Mau All the members of the 
Kenya Legislative Council, with one exception, pro- 
tested against the decision to apply emergency 
measures to their constituencies. Local objections 
passed unheeded and Mr. Lyttelton decided that the 
cruiser should go to Mombasa and that the sailors, 
in the old-fashioned way, should march through the 
streets. Nothing could better demonstrate the futility 
and absurdity of using force 
political and economic reform. 

Unless the repressive measures which Mr. Lyttelton 
has introduced are to become a permanent part of 
the government of Kenya, sooner or later discussions 
must take place between all races in order that 
peaceful methods of reform can be pursued. In the 
meantime a provocative display of force in a quiet 
and peaceful town will do nothing to help to attain 
this object. 
for Mr. Lyttelton has made throughout 
Africa that long as a Tory Government 
power, force is the corner stone of Britain’s colonial 
policy. GEORGE WIGG 

House of Commons 


LESSON OF HIGH WYCOMBE 


Sir,—You rightly say in your cditorial of 
November 8, that the Labour election programme at 
High Wycombe “ consisted of a lot of loose planks, 
most of which had worn rather thin.”’ Probably the 
thinnest of these planks is the constant repetition that 
the present Government is doing “ nothing and seems 
to be doing it rather successfully.” Time was when 
the Labour Pariy gained ground because it set out to 
appeal to the intellect of educated people as well as 
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to the emotions of the under-educated, Now that 
most folk have received varying degrees of education, 
the old trick of a predominantly emotional appeal is 
not quite cnough. 

Perhaps one of the stupidest things that the Labour 
press has indulged in recently is the conspiracy of 
silence regarding progress in the rate of building 
houses. As at High Wycombe, the swing of votes at 
the next clection will be completely in the hands of 
non-Socialist “‘ middle-roaders’’ who regard each 
party quite dispassionately, and even cynically, and 
vote for the party whom they think least uatrustworthy,. 
Many of these folk are thrifty, skilled artisans who are 
fairly shrewd observers and tend to listen-in to radio 
news and radio programmes presenting discussions on 
subjects of industrial and economic interest. Despite 
non-reporting by Labour papers, such folk become 
aware that the rate of house building is 100 per day 
more than under the previous Government, that they 
keep more of what they carn from working overtime, 
that family allowances have increased and that at last 
there is a fall in the cost of living index—the first since 
1945. Non-reporting of these facts in the Labour} 
press only serves to make floating voters more cynical) 
of Labour propagandists and less likely to give their 
votes to the Labour Party. 

The floating voter also has access to information 
that “full employment ”’ is a slogan for what is, in 
reality, “minimal unemployment.”” Now that is 
influenced not only by governmental policy but also by 
a seller’s market consequent upon the dearth of 
consumer goods following the war years during which 
industry was harnessed to the war effort; lack of 
competition from Germany and Japan; the rise in 
the school age ; a larger standing army than before 
the war; the height of tariff barriers in countries to 
whom we export and, lastly, by loans from countries 
abroad. 

With the B.B.C. supplying discussions about the 
above subjects it becomes more and more difficult to 
appeal to the floating voter on a purely emotional 


basis—particularly with statements designed to 


persuade him that unemployment is inevitable unless 
a Labour Government is in power. Until Labour 
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apologists bring themselves up to date by basing their 


appeal upon facts—even modest achievements such as 
the Tories publicise—they will continue to lose votes 
at bye-elections instead of gaining votes as the Tories 
did when the 1945-50 Labour Government had been 
in office for a similar period. Only one other event 
might save them: an increase in unemployment due 
to a step-up in foreign competition, increased tariff 
walls against our exports, and the buyer’s market 
thereby hardening still further against our products. 
Even that is cold comfort tor, should a Labour 
Government gain office under such conditions, they 
themselves would be faced with the fact that un- 
employment is not necessarily maintained at minimal 
rates by governmental policy. A. H. GALLey 
12 Chessington Road East, 
West Ewell, Surrey. 


TRANSPORT POLICY 


Str,—I am surprised to sce you advocate, in your 
issue of October 25, higher prices for rail travel, 
coupled with restrictions on travel by road. This 
outlook ignores two facts : first, the main competitors 
for passengers of the railways are not the buses but 
cars, motor-cycles, pedal cycles, and even walking. 
In the last year for which wé have detailed figures, 
1950, some £370 millions was spent on private road 
transport, compared with £120 million spent on 
travel by rail Secondly, the main users of the 
long-distance buses are the poorer people, many of 
whom would not be able to travel at all if forced to 
pay high rail fares, which are usually 80 per cent. above 
those charged by long-distance coaches. 

It seems to me that a really Socialist policy for 
transport would have cheap travel as one of its main 
objectives. The Transport Commission’s reports 
show thar, even after paying for additional safety 
measures, passengers can be carried more cheaply 
by the railway main lines than by. coaches. The 
reason why the main line railway passenger nevertheless 
pays so much more than the coach passenger is that 
he is subsidising the travel of the few passengers on 
small branch and cross-country lines who have not 
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deserted to the roads, here both more economical 
and more convenient. It is not easy te provide a 
simple answer to the problem of reducing railway 
fares, but I would suggest the following main points 
First, where possible, the organisatior of th. local 
lines should be adapted to the lightes loads they now 
carry—they are often still organised much as they 
were when they were a local monopoly. This might 
be done partly by using diesel rail cars. Sccondly, 
where, even after everything possible has been done 
in this way, the Commission would still lose less 
by closing the line than by keeping it open, it should 
be closed, or, if it is considered socially necessary, 
the taxpayer in general rather than other railway 
passengers should subsidise it. Lines are being 
closed, but not nearly fast enough in an age when 
the bus carries the local passenger from the end of 
the lane to the centre of the town. Lastly, the rail- 
ways should drop their self-imposed social philosophy 
of charging all passengers the same fare per mile 
regardless of when and where they travel. This is 
the main obstacle to the railways dealing with the 
very costly peaks of travel, for which extra vehicles 
have to be provided, by offering cheap fares to en- 
courage people to use the empty off-peak trains. 
E.R 


FARMING CREDITS 

Sir,—Whatever may be the effect of credit restric- 
tion on industry, its effect on agriculture, and par- 
ticularly beef production can only be described as a 
disaster. The Government’s declared policy of 
encouraging banks to grant maximum facilities in the 
interest of higher food production has so far not 
filtered down to the local bank manager, the person 
with whom the farmer has to deal. The blind 
application of credit restriction is not only a complete 
bar to any expansion but even to maintaining of 
present stocks. 

There is in the Western Isles an island of some 
350 acres. It carries an attested beef herd in addition 
to other stock. This year hay was cut in May and 
secured in early June. There are 40 acres of arable 
on which were grown good crops of oats and barley, 
potatoes and fodder beet, cabbage and kale. There 
is in fact more than sufficient winter feeding for 
the thirty-odd breeding stock, and in addition most 
of the feeding for other stock. 

Until two years ago this land was overrun by 
rabbits and its only contribution to food production 
was the grazing of a few sheep. That had been the 
situation, certainly for decades. How much stock this 
land could carry when the planned improyements in 
drainage and reseeding are carried out is difficult to 
say, but certainly much more than double the present 
number of beef stock and three times that number of 
sheep. Beef raising, however, is a long-term policy, 
Mating our stock in the spring, it will be the autumao 
of 1954 before there can be any return, and even then 
only from the sale of weaned calves. 

Credit is essential to maintaining our present herd. 
It is even more essential to carry out the improvements 
and expansion visualised. The security we have to 
offer—land and buildings, realisable stock and har- 
vested crops—has up to now always been considered 
sound security by the bankers. We are, however, 
informed by the local bank manager, very nicely but 
very bluntly, that his instructions are not to entertain 
any new accounts, whatever the security offered. If 
we cannot obtain an overdraft at the bank, we can at 
least mortgage the land and buildings. Can we? We 
made application to a Government-sponsored agricul- 
tural corporation. Our assets, after deduction of all 
liabilities were £67,000. Half of this amount could 
have been realised within a week in the event of being 
compelled to have a forced sale. The application was 
turned down without any explanation whatever being 
given. The Government appoint one of the directors 
to the board of this corporation, so there can be no 
excuse for their not being aware of Mr. Butler's 
special concern for higher food production. 

Briefly our position is that, having ample security, 
we cannot obtarn one penny of credit cither by way 
of an overdraft, or a mortgage on the property. We 
ate now compelled to reconsider our long-term policy 
of beet stock rearing, and decide how far to switch to 
a policy giving a quicker return, notwithstanding the 
fact that the land is admirably suited for beef stock 
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rearing. Given reasonable credit facilities we could 
not only maintain our present stock but push ahead 
with improvements in drainage, shelter belts and 
fencing, and increase the stock. 

So far as the country is concerned, the loss occasioned 
by this blind credit restriction can be visualised by 
considering the fact that even now we carry more 
cattle per acre than the much publicised large schemes 
of cattle raising, and that a venture such as this could 
be multiplied hundreds of times if reasonable credit 
facilities were available. Henry HILpDITCH 

Isle of Skye. 


FLOGGING 


Sirx,—In his excellent letter in your issue of 
November 8, C. H. Rolph seems to imply that, for 
circulation reasons, all popular newspapers must 
support the demand for flogging. 

May I point out that the Sunday Pictorial on Novem- 
ber 2 published an article by me which contained 
some facts also quoted by Mr. Rolph, particularly 
making the points that flogging has never diminished 
violent crime and that a return to judicial corporal 
punishment would be a concession to the clamour for 
revenge. 

Subsequent letters from Sunday Pictorial readers 
did indeed show a majority in favour of flogging, 
but this was by no means as large as those claimed 
by other papers. Very few supporters of flogging 
wrote vindictive or abusive letters. 

Violent crime and flogging are in the news, and it 
would be useless to ignore them. However, it scems 
that those who are prepared to consider sober facts 
are by no means to be found only among the readers 
of publications with smaller circulations. 

SYDNEY JACOBSON 

6 Avenue Road, 

St. Albans, Herts. 


BRITAIN’S HOMES 


Sir,—It is interesting to note that the appalling 
conditions in the Glasgow slums, described by your 
correspondent, existed during the six years of 
Socialist government without any comment from your 
paper. H. Brooke 

80 Woodside Avenue, 

London, N.10. 

{Mr. Brooke is wrong. If. he will refer to our issue 
of February 4, 1950—published, he should note, on 
the eve of the General Election—he will see more 
than a column devoted to a description of Scottish 
housing couched in very similar terms to those of 
Mr. Davidson. Another of the references which 
show that this journal has consistently drawn atten- 
tion to such “ appalling conditions” may be found in 
our issue of April 14, 1945, in an article reporting a 
bye-election in which a Labour candidate was suc- 
cessfully challenged by a Scottish Nationalist who 
made housing and social conditions in Scotland the 
main point of his campaign. The present articles on 
Britain’s Homes are part of a general series in which 
we are assessing the most pressing needs after the 
first six years of the Welfare State-—Epb., N. S. & N.| 


BOOKS WANTED 

Sir,—Readers of THE New STATESMAN AND 
NATION are concerned with the problem of Juvenile 
Delinquency. They may not realise that they can 
make an individual contribution of help to those 
closely connected with the problem. 

We are trying to provide books to be lent to these 
young people from their local probation office. They 
live in areas remote from library facilities and books 
are non-existent in their homes. By developing a 
small library the Probation Officer can strengthen an 
official contact, while stimulating the mind and 
widening the horizon of young people who need this 
help. 

They are aged eight to sixteen. The choice of 
books is not easy, for their taste is not adult. Could 
readers of THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION help us 
by sending suitable books to this office: or by a special 
donation which wili be used to buy suitable books 
direct from the publishers? H. C, Lawron, 

Chairman 

Education and Action for Leisure, 

Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard Street, S.W.1. 
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Books in General 


For a biographer the life* of Chekhov is a full 
one but there is no large, simple drama in its 
pattern. Nothing in it can be compared with 
the conversions of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, or 
Turgenev’s turn to Western Europe. The jour- 
ney to the convict settlement of Sakhalin in 
which Chekhov “ repaid his debt to medicine,” 
his work in the famine, and his short, rather 
frantic plunge into Tolstoyan teaching are not 
signs of special moral crisis. Chekhov had 
always been one of those individualists who are 
subject to outbreaks of conscience. He was, in 
inany ways, the complete doctor, in beard and 
pince-nez, a man so familiar with human 
stupidity, ignorance, vanity and suffering every 
day, that no public programme of salvation 
could have his evidence for long. In a remark- 
able prophecy he once said that an avalanche 
would soon descend upon Russia; his own real 
solution for the evils and follies of life was work. 
There was also, as everyone observed, an im- 
penetrable reserve in his nature. He himself, at 
one time, deplored his own lack of a sustained 
and coherent philosophy of life and he was 
extremely sensitive when critics dubiously asked 
what the purpose of his art was. His replies 
were changeable and contradictory. It is pretty 
clear that here he had more humility than a 
good many artists have had; he conceived excel- 
lence in writing and the working out of a philo- 
sophy as matters of great difficulty. .He was 
on guard against the great decisions. Out of 
modesty, perhaps; if he had known he was so 
highly thought of (he said at the time of his 
first success) he would have tried to write better. 
He was found transcribing pages of Tolstoy and 
Turgenev in a conscientious attempt to improve. 
We must think of Chekhov as an energy, a fire 
that burns up whatever comes its way, with a 
drastic gaicty, and which in the end burns itself 
out. 

Such is the impression left by reading Mr. 
Magarshack’s new Life. The publication of a 
large number of Chekhov's own letters, the 
letters of his family and the reminiscences of 
his wife and his friends, has now made it pos- 
sible to see this life in immense lively detail, 
for Chekhov had the Russian gift for pointing 
the throw-away hours of life. We know every 
wasted day, every cough, every laugh, every 
mock groan about people. Mr. Magarshack’s 
new biography is really comprehensive and 
deeply interesting. He has been helped by 
Chekhov’s absurd spontaneity: how, to cure a 
woman of loving him, he said he was cleaning 
off the tear stains she had left on his jacket 
with benzine; how, in loneliness, he said, he 
wished he was the rat under the board in Olga 
Knipper’s dressing room. Consistency and 
solemnity he abhorred. Fantasy was at his 
finger-tips; a story was in every thought. Few 
letter-writers have been so effervescent. The 
only criticism I have to make of Mr. Magar- 
shack’s biography is that it wanders, is almost 
submerged in detail and that on the subject 
of Chekhov’s work it is dry. A more revealing 
account of that, especially in Chekhov’s little 
known early years as a popular comic writer 


* Chekhov, A Life. By Davip MAGaARSHACK. Faber. 


and a scandalous columnist will be found in 
Mr. Robert Hingley’s Life published a year or 
so ago. The kind of thing the young Chekhov 
turned out in order to support his mother, 
father and brothers—‘“the benignant tumour 
in his life”—can be illustrated by this passage 
which I take from Mr. Hingley’s book : 

Here is a piece of news as pleasant as yester- 
day’s vinegar stew or a chronic cold in the head. 
Boleslav Markevich is dramatising his long, fat, 
tedious ink blot, his Abyss. As if this daub 
hadn’t already taken up enough newspaper 
space he’s decided to put it on the stage. Spare 
us, Boleslav Markevich. 

It was, he knew, the paragraph of a hungry 
scoundrel: “but it’s only temporary. I shan’t 
die as one. All I get out of my writing is a 
nervous twitch.” 

Where Mr. Magarshack excels is in his pic- 
ture of Chekbov’s family and his account of 
their effect on him. The impenetrability of 
Chekhov, the reserve which took the form of 
comic miystification about his life, can un- 
doubtedly be traced to his secrecy about his 
illness and the despotic brutality of his father 
when he was a child. The wretched bullying 
shopkeeper who beat his children daily was, by 
nature, a frustrated artist himself. He got up 
concerts instead of attending to his business. 
If the father was a despot, we have to remember 
that his father had been a serf who had bought 
his freedom. Such efforts are not made without 
a pitiable self-injury. Chekhov was the har- 
dened younger son who, when he grew up, 
found that he had to keep the bully and the 
whole family. They illustrate the old theory 
that it takes three generations for a rising family 
to produce an artist. Yet, his intelligent elder 
brothers—one a journalist and the other a 
painter—lacked that will and energy, the “ice 
cold” quality Chekhov always extolled, which 
could finally quash the last trace of the “ slave” 
in a family that has painfully risen. The 
brothers became alcoholics. One of the most 
instructive and amusing sidelights on the inner 
hardness in Chekhov’s character, is thrown by 
one of those family scenes, when the boy of 19 
came to Moscow and assumed command. He 
dressed them all down for their good, and was 
as severe a tyrant as the father had been. “I 
am afraid of nothing and I should like to advise 
my brothers to be the same,” he wrote in a rage 
at the time. The prig inspired awe because he 
could not only rule, but could drink vodka, hang 
about the cabarets, keep everyone in fits of 
laughter, study for his medical examinations 
and, in between, knock off two or three sketches 
for the papers a night. In five years he wrote 
600 “stories.” His knowingness is really 
anxiety. He knew exactly what he was doing. 
These pieces were mostly highly-spiced news- 
paper pickle but, as Mr. Magarshack says, the 
comic papers taught Chekhov to draw from life. 
To this period belongs one of those many items 
of literary advice which Chekhov was apt to 
give throughout his life. In a very young 
writer of cheap stuff for the papers, it is astonish- 
ingly mature: perhaps because of popular 
journalism, perhaps by nature, Chekhov seems 
to have skipped the sick period so many young 
writers go through. The advice is addressed— 
no doubt with special hectoring zest—to. his 
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elder brother who had gone into journalism 
ahead of him: 


Subjectivity is a dangerous thing. It is bad 
because it gives the poor author so completely 
away. But for this subjectivity of yours, you 
would have been a useful artist... . And yet 
all you have to do is to be honest with yourself; 
throw your own personality overboard, don’t 
make yourself into a hero of your own story, 
renounce yourself for at least half an hour. You 
have a story in which a newly married couple 
xZO On kissing each other all through dinnet 
If only you had taken the trouble to describe 
the dinner, to show us how they are, what they 
are, what the cook is like, how vulgar 
hero and heroine were, how absurd she 
with her love of that well-fed, greedy ass. 


your 
was 


Very early Chekhov showed his impulse to get 
behind appearances, as this advice shows, and he 
was fortunate in working for a popular press 
which, lacking political freedom, made up for it 
by presenting ordinary life with few conventional 
restraints, For the artist political censorship had, 
as Mr. Magarshack says, this unexpected com- 
pensation. 

Chekhov was rescued from the scoundrel’s 
life by Suvorin, the rich reactionary publisher. 
He began to write well, to grow as a person and 
to mature when he wrote only a few stories 
every year. This is ome of the convincing 
examples of interested patronage in literature. 
It could have failed if Chekhov’s habits of work 
had not been strongly established, and if he had 
not been a man of character. On the face of it, 
he ought to have abandoned his family. But the 
engine that drove his genius was the mania for 
responsibility: his house was always full, his 
patients were treated for nothing: “I have to 
write because I can make nothing from medi- 
cine ”—and then, years of poverty are a bad pre- 
paration for financial prudence. He liked 
travelling, he liked champagne, he liked new 
houses. Chekhov is always screaming about his 
debts, but he evaded the error common among 
literary men: he made the indispensable break 
with his early environment but he did not break 
with life and enter the Narcissistic suburbs of 
literature. He wrote the following words about 
his family which (he said) “he always carried 
about with him so that it would not interfere.” 
To his brother who wanted to plant his children 
on him, he said: 

You know that I have a whole multitude of 
grown-up people living under the same roof 
with me. Because of some inexplicable set of 
circumstances we don’t find it possible to 
separate: mother; sister; Michael who won't 
leave ull he has finished his university course; 
Nicholas who is doing nothing and who has 
been jilted by his lady love and is always drunk 
and walking about in rags; auntie and Alexey 
who live with us rent free; Ivan who spends all 
his time here from three in the afternoon till 
late at night and father. All of them 
extremely nice and cheerful people but vain and 
full of themselves, always talking, stamping 
their feet, and with never a penny in their 
pocket 

On him depended, as he said, “a whole order.” 
It was possibly his concern with his responsibility 
that kept him from mentioning his fatal disease 
and even, perhaps, from admitting it to himself. 

The material of this book is rich, for it inciden 
tally provides a picture of Russian life. Beguiled 
by that panorama in Chekhov’s work, many 
readers (Mr. Magarshack thinks) have failed to 
notice the inrpulse behind it. But conscience and 
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indigation were, one surmises, qualities which 
Chekhov felt we all had (as he had them) in 
reserve, latent, ready. We may wish to suffocate 
them, but we at once lose the power to do so 
when we are told the truth. The artist dissolves 
us. What was required of the artist was to 
“awaken in the reader a ‘realisation of the 
cruelties and injustices of his own life by evoking 
in him the same feelings, both good and bad, that 
animated the characters in a story or play.” 

V. S. ParrcHert 


WORLD’S END 


Two roads run to the river, where the tide 
Returns again, past brick and Leadon Pride, 
‘To try the buoys, the barges and the bridges. 
The sky is green. Above the mud, the midges 
Jitter. Pulse of dynamos, and smoke 

Disturb the languid air. Four chimacys poke 


Behind Lot’s Road. 
pull 

And sewage smells. The tide at length is full. 

Above the creak of hulks, the skirl of gulls 

Comes mingled with a distant peal of bells. 


Close too, the long chains 


The force of day is spent, The river police 
Rule waves beneath the swans: a gleam of fleece 
When all in turn, with wringings of the neck, 
Put round to follow in their leader’s wake, 
Somnavigant like wraiths; A crimson staia 
Cuts their reflections short, And once again 


All vivid dies the sun, too fast to trace— 

The Turners fade : the Whistlers take their place, 
The water fills with intermittent stars. 

One notes the noisy brilliance of the bars : 

The public with its half of half-and-half, 

lhe private with the stouty Ah, what a laugh 


Among the gins and limes in the saloon ! 

A lost week-end ? It will be Sunday seen. 

At their convenience, checked and}tied and capped 

The young men loiter with theit partners rapt. 

Here the Salvation Army,takes.its ‘brass, 

Before the World’s End, where the Elevens pass. 
Hucu Gorpon Portes 


THE INWARD EYE 


There was a boy: you, Berlin, nursed him, 
incipient fancy was your gift 
and anchorage against the drift 
of global currents; you rehearsed him 
for happy childhood; turned — left 
him, temperamentvoll 
him of all your goods bereft 
and inward turned his eye. 


You, Stockholm, versed him 
in the language of the deft 
spirit: prayer and grace; and swift- 
ly sure with guilt and conscience cursed him; 
taught him fear, and “if’¢ 
were done when ’tis done” his soul subtly 
with doubt and joy at once you cleft 
and inward turned his eye 


You, London, hearsed him, 
though he saw angels in your weft 
of smoke and streets, and he could sift 
out gods and giants; you ‘réversed ‘em, 

puppet-strings or flesh as sof¢ 

as flesh disclosing, papery 
images which blew adrift— 

and inward turned his eye’ 


After twenty summers doffed 
he clings and sighs and pittes me, 
for he renounced—1 sigh and drift— 
and inward turned his eye. 
Franx Lissaver 


THE DEVIL CAN MOVE MOUNTAINS 


Hitler— A Study in Tyranny. By Aran 
Buttock. Odhams. 25s. 

The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy. By 
J. L. Taumon. Secker & Warburg. 27s. 6d. 


Hitler—A Study in Tyranny will remain a stan- 
dard work for many years. True, in dealing with 
the period up to the seizure of power, Mr. Bul- 
lock has added little to the picture painted by 
Heiden and Rauschning; but for the years from 
1933 to 1945 he has been able to use the enormous 
mass of material collected for the Nuremberg trials 
in order to reconstruct the inside story, first, of the 
cold war, and then of the hot war which Hitler 
launched. He tells us exactly what Hitler did. 
Where he has failed, however, is in his explana- 
tion of why he did it. 

Mr. Bullock’s study should at least dissipate the 
vulgar illusion that Hitlerism was closely related 
to Russian Communism. True enough, Stalin, 
like Hitler, is a totalitarian dictator. But to see 
how profoundly the policies of Nazi Germany 
and Russia differed we have only to examine 
their attitudes to war. Stalin, who believes in the 
inevitability of world Communism, regards the 
use of force as the ultima ratio, and prefers to see 
his aims realised by other means. Hitler saw 
that without physical conquest the Aryan elite 
could not rule over the Slavs and the rest of the 
sub-human masses. War—and the extermination 
caaps—in fact, were an essential stage in the 
creation of his New Order. What resemblance is 
there here to Stalin’s theory—or to his practice? 

The belief ihat Hitlerism and Communism 
must be akin because both menace Western 
democracy is attacked from quite a different angle 
in The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy. Mr. 
Talmon’s aim is to show that Communism— 
which he correctly describes as totalitarian demo- 
cracy—is an integral part ‘of the Western rational 
tradition, and he traces its conceptual origins to 
the P rench Revolution and, in particular, to Rous- 
seau’s doctrine of the General Will, as: applied by 
Robespierre. Most of his book consists of an 
academic thesis which is of little interest to the 
general reader. But the twelve pages of Introduc- 
tion, in which the thesis is first stated, are a bril- 
liant piece of exposition. In particular, the vital 
difference between Left-wing and Right-wing 
totalitarianism is succinctly stated. Whereas the 
Communist dictatorship still accepts in its theory 
the primacy of the individual personality, Hitler- 
ism submerged the personality in the collective 
enuty of the race, and denied the two ideals which 
link Communism to the Western tradition, the 
universality of human values and the perfectibility 
oi man. 

Mr. Bullock, I suspect, would brush aside Mr. 
Talmon’s distinction between the two totali- 
tarianisms because he believes that. dictators are 
not influenced by “abstract ideas.” What 
matters to him are the brute facts of tyranny, not 
its rationalisations. Indeed, the theme of his 
study is that Hitler was driven by one motive 
only, a desire for unlimited power, and that he 
was ready to sacrifice every principle of National 
Socialism in order to satisfy a tyrant’s greed. 

The trouble about this “explanation” is that 
it leaves nearly everything unexplained. Hitler 
desired power not merely for the sake of the 
pleasure which its exercise gives, but for the pos- 
sibility it provided of reshaping the world in 
accordance with Nazi principles and ideals. It is 
certainly true that he enjoyed wielding supreme 
power. But the story Mr. Bullock tells makes it 
clear enough that this was not the only motive 
which carried the obscure despatch rider of 1918 
to a position of imperial power greater even than 
Napoleon’s. The Third Reich, racial purity, 
Volkgsgemeinschaft, Blut und Boden—these 
were not merely propaganda concepts which 
Hitler preached in order to dupe the Germans 
into accepting him as dictator, and the crusade 
gainst Bolshevism was not merely the secret 

weapon with which he undermined Western re- 
sistance to his plans, On the contrary, Hitler 
was a man with (Nazi) ideals,’ who believed his 
own propaganda; and his determination to make 
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this monstrous myth a reality was the cause bott 
of his victories and of his ultimate destruction 
He was not unprincipled. On the contrary, he 
had a creed and a morality, but both were 
wicked. The devil can not only quote Scripture, 
he can move mountains, too. Unless we accept the 
idea that evil is a positive force and that men can 
will evil, Hitler will remain an enigma of history. 

The trouble about Mr. Bullock is that he ts 
too nice an Englishman to understand a bad 
German. Assuming that all idealists are good 
and all politicians pragmatists—men who 
desire concrete ends and leave speculation tor the 
schools—he has told us the facts about Hitler. 
But the portrait is unconvincing, because it is 
a translation into English of a Faustian pheno- 
menon. To make sense of the man who captured 
power in order to shape the world into conformity 
with a wicked ideal, he suggests that he was 
merely an unprincipled adventurer who used the 
myth of National Socialism in order to build an 
empire. In fact he was something much worse, the 
crafty servant of the myth, not its clever master. 

How far from German reality Mr. Bullock’s 
common sense has carried him is indicated by hts 
treatment of the Nazi State and the Nazi ideology. 
When he reaches the year 1933, he observes : 

It does not lie within the scope of this study 
to present a picture of the totalitarian system ia 
Germany... . Hitler bore the final responsibility 
for whatever was done by the regime, and, once 
he had stabilized his power, he showed compara- 
tively little interest in what was done by his 
Ministers except to lay down general lings of 
policy. 

With this excuse Mr. Bullock, in treating the 
years 1933 to 1945, concentrates exclusively on 
foreign policy and strategy. Burt just as Hitler was 
the personification of National Socialism, so Nazi 
Germany was the expression of his personality— 
his supreme work of bad art. It never seems to 
occur to Mr. Bullock to ask why, if the Fuehrer 
had merely been the power addict he describes, 
the German people went on dying for him 
months after defeat was certain. The greatest 
triumph of Hitler as a false prophet was that he 
retained the loyalty of a highly educated nation 
under trials to which no democracy has ever been 
submitted, and long after he himself had lost his 
grip. This was only possible because his person- 
ality and the Hitlerite State were both expressions 
of what is evil in the German character, 

This State, moreover, was carefully constructed 
according to the principles of an all-emphasising 
“philosophy.” This philosophy, as Mr. Talmon 
has discovered, was the strict antithesis of Com- 
munism, a systematic denial of all universal 
principles and of individual freedom. Mr. Bul- 
lock fails to analyse the Nazi Weltanschauung for 
tHe typically English reason that it was a farrago 
of nonsense. In reality it was wicked sense and 
the fact that its prophets were false prophets does 
not affect their influence on German history. It 
is significant that, in his lengthy bibliography, 
Mr. Bullock does not list the names of Moeller 
Vander Bruck, Houston Stewart Chamberlain and 
Gobineau, or mention writers such as Junge, 
Grimm and von Salomon, who helped to create 
the mental climate in which Hitlerism flourished. 
lo dismiss them as “second-rate ” is like leaving 
Marxism out of a biography of Stalin, on the 
ground that it is “ untrue. 

Mr. Bullock’s neglect of Nazi Weltanschauung 
and institutions leads him to underestimate the 
Fuehrer’s sheer wickedness and to overestimate 
his sagacity. We are repeatedly told about the 
brilliant political sense he displayed in his 
déalings both with the Weimar politicians and 
with the Western democrats, and it is suggested 
that his decline after 1941 was due to his failing 
powers. I can see little evidence for this view. 
Throughout his life Hitler despised objectivity, 
distorted facts to suit his theories and always 
employed the same diabolic techniques of power. 
For a time he had luck: his dogmatic myth fitted 
the, facts, and he was hailed as_brilliant.. Then 
history turned against him, and the intuitions 
which had once brought victory now dragged him 
to destruction R. H. S. Crossman 
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foretaste of good 


A feast of entertaining reading is laid before you in ‘Books of the Month’— 
the famous literary miagazine. Between its covers you will find 

articles and reviews, know ledgeable and peng trating, spiced with wit and 
sprinkled with the salt of good humour, ; 
This fascinating magazine is quite unlike any other, It is not only enjoyable 
in itself—but a key to still wider enjoyment. bor it is all about 

books — those which are just out or just « oming out, And in it the most 
distinguished writers in the land describe them for you. 


In the Christmas issue, now on sale, ‘ Books of the Month’ excels 


itself. Its sixty-cight pages feature these famous contributors : 


Sir Norman Birkett, Lord Pakenham, 

Tom Hopkinson, the Astronomer-Royal, 
The President of the Royal Academy, 

Sir Malcolm Sargent, Sir Ralph Richardson, 
H. R. Trevor Roper, Denzil Batchelor, 


Alan Moorehead, Frank Swinnerton 


Now on sale Viake sure of this notable Christmas number — 


see your bookseller or new sagent right away 





yphins Publishing Company, 242 Marylebone Road, London, NW 

















DESIGN AND CHARLES RENNIE 


JOHN HORNE 








DECORATION 
IN THE HOME 
Noel Carrington 


his stimulating survey of British post 
war domestic design—with everything 
from textiles to teaspoons—is an essen- 
tial guide for all who are decorating and 
furnishing their home. 


THE SMALLER 
ENGLISH HOUSE 
1500-1939 


Reginald Turnof 
* This delightful book is concerned . . 
with the evolution of the iddle-class 
house.... Mr. Turnor’s interesting 
lanced views are expressed in very 
llustrated 
is of 
the sort that will get little chance to 


na t 
readable prose His book, 
with many excellent photograp’ $, 
gather dust in the bookcase’ Liconomist 


bh pi 


MAPS AND 
MAPMAKERS 
R. V. Tooley 
A revised edition of a standard work, 
with a new chapter and illustrations, 


‘The first really extensive catalog 
raisonné on its subject” — New Statesman 


104 plates in colour and monochrome — 425. 
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MACKINTOSH AND 
THE MODERN 
MOVEMENT 
THOMAS HOWARTH 
Illustrated £3 3s. net 
A finely produced study of the architect, 
designer and water colourist, who is be- 
coming recognize d now as one of the most 


significant personalities contributing to the 
rise Ot modern architecture 


ry al ry. | 
4 
PHE ART OF 
. 17 7 
SIMENON 
THOMAS NARCEJVAC 
With a portrait. 10s, Gd. net 
This study gives much insight :nto 
Simenon’s development as a novelist, de 
scribing his childhood in Liége and the 
various relatives and Jodgers who impressed 
themselves on his mind. ‘ Should stimulate 


discussion of a quite phenomenal writer’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


ry ae wl ‘TEV T 1“ 
FHREE STUDIES IN 

T ‘ al al ry 

MANAGEMENT 
JEROME F. SCOTT & R. P. LYNTON 

1Ss. net 

‘Their book ought to be read by ail 
managers who feel that something inex- 
plicable and discouraging has happened 
since the war inside the human organisation 
supposedly under their full control. This 


book shows. that people are not naturally 
unco-operative’ The Observer 
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BURNS 


A Cry of 
Children 


Readers of THE GALLERY know Mr 
Horne Burns as one of the most virile and 
intcresting Of the younger school of 
American novelists. His new novel is a 
cmarkable advance on that remarkable 
book.”” . . Time and Tide. 

“A highball of sex, alcohol and catho 
licssm’’, . . . Stephen Spender in The 
Listener, 12s. 6d. 


EDGAR 
MITTELHOLZER 


The Weather in 
Middenshot 


The story of two lunatics at large. It may 
delight you; it may horrify you ; it cer- 
tainly will not bore you. 

“A writer of splendid gifts... . born with 
an smaginative poetic talent which is very 
rar¢ . « Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. 
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THE FABULOUS WEST 


incredible New York. ®y Liovp Morris. 
Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 

The Big Change. By Prepexicx Lewis ALLEN. 
Hamish Hamitton. 15s. 

In the preface to his new book on the history of 
social change in America during the past halt- 
century, Mr. F. L. Allem remarks that “the 
mental picture of the United States that the 
average European carries about him is lamentably 
irrelevant to the real United States of to-day.” 
It this is so, then it has always been so, for the 
United States were founded with the intention of 
being as little like Europe as possible. Once, it 
was the East that was fabulous: since 1789 it has 
been the West; and fabulous not only to 
Europeans goggle-eyed in admiration or disgust, 
but also to Americans themselves. It is because 
of this that the great of American litera- 
ture has been—America itself. The Englishman 
or the Frenchman can take his Englishness or 
Frenchness for granted, But what precisely is an 
American? Or America? The questions re-echo 
through the poetry and fiction of the United 
States during the past eighty years. America, 
Mr. MacLeish has assured us, is promises; it is 
also Scott Fitzgerald’s diamond as big as the Ritz, 
and also the jungle in which Dreiser's Renasters, 
titans and geniuses uncouthly 
selves. And the fabulous remains as fascinating 
as ever, both to Americans and to us. These two 
new books continue the endless investigation of 
its nature and its meaning, 

Mr. Lloyd Morris explores the fabulous as 
expressed in the most fabulous city of the 
Republic. His New York is the ‘New York that 
has been mirrored in its gewspapers during the 
past hundred years, and what he describes are the 
events, the public behaviour, that were hot news 
at the time they occurred. Public behayiour : 
that is his chosen province; and to see the scene 
in depth it would be necessary tego as well to the 
fiction relevant to the scene, to W. D. Howells, 


Hlyrian Venture 


The true story of the British 
Military Mission to enemy 
occupied Atbania 1943-44 
by 
Brigadier Edmund 
‘Trotsky’ Davies, D.s.0., M.c. 
With a foreword by Sit Frank Simpson 


and an introductory memoir 
by General Sir joaise Steele 


profusely illustrated 18s 
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Escape 
to Nowhere 


ex-Driver 


FRANCIS S$. JONES 


Driver Jones gives a_ breathlessly 
exciting account of his many escapes 
and his unparalleled adventures in and 
out of prison camps from the Aegean 
to Germany. 





Illustrated with maps and a 
| portrait 12s 6d 
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| Revolution. 
| new will not seem so to English readers, for 





James’s Washington Square, Mrs. Wharton, O. 
Henry and Fitzgerald. Mr. Mortis’s heroes and 
villains are the public heroes and villains, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, an assortment of Astors, 
Harry Lehr, “ Diamond Jim” Brady, Vernon ©" 
Irene Castle, Mayor Walker, Frank Costello, 
whole proliferation of ruthless millionaires nae 
their refined’ ladies, crooked politicians, public 
entertainers, restaurateurs and _ brothelkeepers. 
As Mr. Morris depicts it, the history of New York 
appears as a continually changing but always gar- 
gantuan extravaganza. Society, for ali it was seif- 
created, was more formal than elsewhere, and 
given to more prodigal displays of “ conspicuous 
waste”; riots were bigger and bloodier; poverty 
blacker; self-indulgence more self-indulgent. If 
ever a city has needed a Ben Jonson it is New 
York,for only he could have done it justice. The 
diamond, one feels, was always as big as the Ritz; 
but the Ritz kept growing: in considerably less 
than a century it shot up from eight to a hundred 
storeys high. 

Mr. Morris has written a most entertaining 
book, admirably produced and lavishly illustrated 
by reproductions of drawings and photographs vo 
harmoniously matched to the text as to be an 
essential part of it. 

Me. Allen is much more solemn; he responds 
to the fabulous with an engaging mixture of awe 
and enthusiasm. He announces, of America 
to-day: “This is something new; there has never 
been anything like it before.” And what is new? 
Briefly, the American economic system, which 
Mr. Allen would like to call, if only he could think 
of one, by some other word than capitalism, for 
capitalism has evil associations. And wherein do 
the changes in the American economic system lie? 
In the increased part played by Government in 
the control of industry; in the existence of a 
graduated income tax; and in the greater social 
responsibility of the big corporations, These, 
allied to mass-production techniques and the 
power of advertising, have given the American 
people the highest living standard in the world. 
Mr. Allen, it will be seen, leans heavily on 
Fortune’s publication U.S.A., The Permanent 
A good deal of what he considers 


example, that American business men now take 
an important part in public life. He instances the 
virtuous banker of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who 
among other things is secretary of the local col- 
lege, chairman of the Health Council, “and a 
money raiser for St. Luke’s Hospital, the local 
symphony, and the amateur theatre.” A critical 
attitude is not Mr. Allen’s strong point, but he 
has a liberal mind and he is right to be awed, 
“There has never been anything like it before” : 
in a way, it’s the oldest news about America we've 
ever had, but so long as it remains true America 
will remain fabulous, WALTER ALLEN 


THEATRICAL OCCASIONS 


The Fugitive Art. By T. C. Worstey. Lehmann, 


18s. 


Much of to-day’s dramatic criticism has served 
its purpose when it has satisfied the general curi- 
osity to know what the latest play is about. It is 
likely on disinterment from the files to make a 
desolating effect of scrappiness. Mr. Worsley 
has more space at his disposal than most of his 
colleagues, and it is usually possible for him to 
devote the greater part of it to the detailed dis- 
cussion of a single theatrical occasion. This gives 
him an enviable advantage when he comes to re- 
print his work, but it is not simply because his 
weekly criticisms are essays that they reprint well. 
They make a book of permanent value because 
they possess an inner consistency, a firmly held 
viewpoint which is the more clearly recognizable 
when they are presented as the record of a period. 

The viewpoint? It is that of an enthusiastic 
theatre-goer with the literary bias rather strongly 
developed. Mr. Worsley’s enthusiasm for the 
theatre is as little to be doubted as the distinctly 
bookish turn of his mind. He genuinely relishes 
a more direct emotional excitement than a novel 
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or a short story can release in the reader. 
The fiction which is bodied forth on the stage by 
flesh-and-blood actors comes at the spectator, as 
he gleefully notes, “ whole, and all in a lump, and 
immensely larger than life.” It is the eagerness 
of his response to this crudely vital stimulus—and 
the acuteness of his disappointment when no 
pleasurable response is possible—that makes him 
1 good theatre-goer, capable of emitting cries of 
delight, groans of anguish and even hisses of rage. 
There is nothing inhibitedly dry in his immediate 
reactions to the stage; but in analysing the quality 
of the emotions he has experienced he instinc- 
tively applies to the dramatic fiction the same high 
standards (“though naturally not the same 
criteria”) that he is accustomed to apply to other 
forms of literature. 


He justifies his attitude by maintaining that 
only when the theatre sets itself these same stan- 
dards and welcomes criticism on the appropriate 
level can it expect to be taken seriously. He is 
perhaps yielding a little too easily to his natural 
bias when he allows himself to believe that closer 
contact between the literary and the theatrical 
worlds would produce many more good new 
plays. The chief links between these worlds at 
present are Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. Christopher 
Fry, and no doubt the more of such links there 
are the better for all concerned, and yet—the good 
novelist’s play is too often only another bad play. 
One suspects that the established writer who 
leaves the theatre alone is more likely to be aware 
of a lack in himself of the dramatic instinct than 
scornful of the medium or indifferent to the finan- 
cial possibilities of “the unholy trade.” Me. 
Worsley is on solid ground, however, when he 
points to the growing cleavage between artists of 
the theatre and their critics, and suggests that 
those engaged in the most co-operative of the arts 
are misguided in their tendency to resent the 
detachment of their critics. The danger of 
criticism which comes too much from inside the 
theatre is, as he says, that it tends to treat the 
theatre as a spoiled darling whose weaknesses 
ought to be indulged. We have, in fact, come to 
a curious pass. “ Who are the (literary) critics? ” 
Disraeli asked: “They are the men who have 
failed in literature.” But when actors, producers 
and even authors nowadays ask who are the 
dramatic critics, it has become a matter of re- 
proach that they are the men who have not 
failed in the theatre and who, lacking this salu- 
tary experience, are unable to tell at whose door, 
that of actor, producer or author, they should lay 
their praise or blame. Mr. Worsley makes no 
pretence of knowing what has gone on behind the 
scenes. He looks at the theatre with the healthy 
detachment of a consumer of art representing the 
interests of potential consumers; and he uses his 
own quite separate art to render his impressions 
as vividly as possible. 

The advantages of this detachment appear in 
the just perspective into which his picture of a 
period falls. He is conscious all the while of deal- 
ing with the first faint reactions against the Drama 
of the Domestic Interior, as much the type setting 
for naturalistic characters as the outside of a 
temple for the Greek hero and a court for the 
Elizabethan prince. This is a phase of drama 
which began, he surmises, at some moment during 
the Seventies or Eighties, when an actor, perhaps 
Parisian, for the first time spoke his lines with his 
back to the audience. It has been a long and 
illustrious phase, but now it is visibly ending. 
Me. Worsley regards Pirandello (whose neglect on 
this country he stamps as provincial) as at least as 
important a rebel against naturalism as the new 
poet-dramatists. His attitude to Mr. Fry and Mr. 
Eliot is hopeful, but well this side idolatry. Per- 
haps in thinking that the theatre at the time of 
The Cocktail Party was ready to accept a poetic 
drama which did not compromise itself with the 
drawing-room comedy convention, he is not taking 
sufficiently into account Mr. Eliot’s own highly 
personal and deliberate approach to a mastery of 
the dramatic medium. If there is anything in this 
point, Mr. Worsley’s failure to make it is un- 
characteristic. Certainly when it comes to acting 
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Haif a million of Pau! Brunton’s books on religion, 
mysticism and philosophy have been sold in over a 
dozen languages ! 


PAUL BRUNTON’S 
The Spiritual Crisis 
of Man 


brilliantly discusses the question: How far is 
the individual responsible for our human crisis 
and therefore the solution of it? Stirred by the 
sight of man’s chaotic condition as observed 
everywhere—in the East as well as in the West— 
he breaks ten years of literary silence in an 
attempt to throw some light on this shadowed 

situation. justout! 18s. | 

* 
Can you sum up people? | 
| 


JACQUES PENRY’S new book 
The Face of Man 


gives you the answer. By the popular author, 
journalist and lecturer on how to read character 
and personality from the face, it will help you 
to anticipate people’s behaviour in almost any 
circumstances. “I am impressed.’’—Prof. M. 
Relion, University of London. Mr. Penry’s 
articles on the subject have been prominently 
featured in the London Star. Over 80 tllustra- 
tions, diagrams and charts. Descriptive leaflet 
sent on request. Ready Nov. 20. (8s. 
* 


«« Where will leadership come from in an economically 
flat-ened society?’’—lord Beveridge, in a broadcast 
speech. 


The Quest 


of Human Quality 
by ANTHONY M. LUDOVIC! 


argues that Democracy, especially in its present 
form, is woefully deficient, that only by applying 
our newly-found knowledge of genetics and 
rearing a new leadership can this country hope 
to find salvation. His book raises enormous 
implications but his answer to the problem is 
stimulating and provocative. No one will fail 
to recognise his authoritative handling of the 
subject. Ready Nov. 20. 6s. 


Sufism ‘from within’ 


The Book of Cortainty 
By ABU BAKR SIRAJ ED-D!N | 


Sufism, the esoteric teachings of Islam, are to a 
great extent unknown in this country. This 
book “is the first authentic modern account 
written from within . . . a clear and readable 
affirmation of some of the universal truths 
which lie at the heart of all religions.’’— 
Publishers Circular, 7s. 6d. 
* 
‘** Bizarre and mysterious ’’—The Star 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON’S 
Psychic Oddities 
“ Are you puzzled by telepathy, walking through 
fire, animals which ‘talk,’ tables which float 
in the air, mediums who speak forgotten 
languages ?... These are some of the incredible 
but authenticated cases which the author records.” 
FRANK LLoyp, in a half-page feature-article in 
the Star. tés. 
* 


«« Forthright and militant *’—Hibbert Journal | 
KENNETH INGRAM } 


Christianity. | 
Communism and Society 


“A sincere and thoughtful stock-taking of the 
religious aspects of the present-day crisis in 
world affairs . . .”’—Belfast Telegraph, 12s. 6d. 


Send 14d, stamp to Desk 22 for latest catalogue and 
Rider Book Club list, 


1, Stratford 
Place 
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MACGIBBON & KEE BOOKS 


Memoirs of a 


Veterinary Surgeon 
By REGINALD HANCOCK 


A lite time spent in studying and curing animals 
For country and animal lovers Tilus. los, 


Sea Elephant 
By L. HARRISON MATTHEWS 


*Not a book for children . . . Images of great 
beauty and descriptive writing of true sensi- 
tivity.” Gavin Maxwell (New Statesman). 15s 








° ° 
June in Her Spring 
By Colin Macinnes 
“Such a good first novel it gives hope 
| of an important new arrival . . . atmos- 
phere is tense and tangy.’’ C. P, Snow 
(‘Sunday Times). 9s. 6d. 





Ulanova 
And the Development o° the Soviet Baliet 
By V. BOGDANOV BERESOVSKY 
Cyril Beaumont writes in his forword— A unique 


artist . can be read with pleasure and profit.” 
Fully illus, 18s. 


Rex Warner 


His first two collections of Greek myths, Men 
and Gods (/:s. 6d.) and Greeks and Trojans 
15s.) are perfect gifts. Both illustrated 
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(Duckworth Books ) 


America Day by Day 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 


Modern America through the eyes of a highly 


intelligent inquisitive young Frenchwoman—it is 
a tempting recipe, and the resulting book, per- 
ceptive, gay, and trenchant, is quite unlike any 


| other book on America which has yet appeared 


In 1948 Simone de Beauvoir, a close associate of 
Jean-Paul Sartre, undertook a four months’ tour 
through the U.S.A., lecturing on existentialism, 
travelling from East to West and back, seeing 
more of America than most Americans have ever 


seen, and learning more of American political and | 


cultural problems than most Americans have 
learnt for themselves. Writing in diary form, she 
is quick to convey the atmosphere of each new 
place in a sentence or two, and her judgments on 


| the American scene and way of life—both of which 


she admires, but not 
widely discussed. 
U.S.A.) 
_ Simone de Beauvoir’s modest approach is 
likely to carry conviction to a far wider public 
than many more pretentious accounts: “It is 
the story of what happened to me,” she writes, 
“neither more nor less. This is what I saw and 
how I saw it; I have not tried to say more.” 
“ Allin all a most provocative and stimulating 

book.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

320 pp. 16 pp. of photos. Demy 8voe. 

21s, net (by post to U.S.A., $3.20). 
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Third impression already available 


ANNAPURNA 


CONOUTST OF 
THE FIRST 8000-METRE PEAK 


‘a rich and thrilling 
narrative of truly 
contemporary adventure.’ 
|v. Ss. PRITCHETT in the Bookman] 
With an introduction by Eric Shipton 
and many magnificent illustrations, 
Translated from the French by 
Nea Morin and Janet Adam Smith 
15s. net 


To be published on Monday 
An addition to the ESSENTIAL Series 
THE ESSENTIAL 
R.B.CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


Selected with an Introduction by 
Paul Bloomfield 
15s. net 


SELECTED LETTERS OF 
T. E. LAWRENCE 
Edited with an Introduction 
by David Garnett 
15s. net 


MY PURPOSE HOLDS 
The almost incredible adventures of 
one of the only two British civilians 
to escape completely from a German 
prison camp, JEROME CAMINADA 
With maps 


As. 
‘CAINE’ 


Herman Wouk’s best-selling novel 
The ‘Caine’ Mutiny maintains its 
pace over @ year after publication. 


16s. net 


15s. net 


HEMINGWAY 


His little masterpiece The Old Man 
and The Sea is widely acclaimed as 
his best story yet. Ts. 6d. net 


VAUGHAN WILKINS 


‘is rapidly becoming the Stanley 
Weyman of our day, and A KING 
RELUCTANT has in addition to a 
very nice jacket, all the ingredients 
that go to a rattling good historical 
novel.’ OBSERVER 12s. 6d. net 
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nobody is quicker to discern what a particular 
performance represents -in the actor’s owa 
development. He immensely enriches our know- 
ledge of such actors as Mr. Gielgud, Mr. Wolfit, 
Sir Laurence Olivier and Mr. Redgrave by his 
deft indication of how their Lears and Hamlets 
and Macbeths. are related to the actor’s past and 
to the immediate demands of the time. 
A. V. CooKMAN 


NEW NOVELS 


Search for a Hero. By THomas HAL Puitwis. 
W. H, Allen. 12s. 6d. 

Who Walk in Darkness. By CHANDLER Brossarp. 
Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 

The Weather in Middenshot. By Epcar 
MITTELHOLZER. Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

Dwelly Lane. By F. V. Morty. Fyre ©& 
Spettiswoode. 11s. 6d. 

“Nutty as a fruitcake,” says one of Mr. 
Phillips’s characters of another, and the phrase, 
it turns out, is not a bad description of his book. 
For that matter it describes the other three 
novels under review as well. Their nuttiness 
is of different kinds, but a strain of nuttiness 
is what they have in common. 

In Search for a Hero this strain does nothing 
to obscure the author’s talent. It is in facta direct 
and essential manifestation of it. In Me. Phillips’s 
case it is even possible to go further, for he 
writes as a Southerner about the Southern 
States, and his dottiness is a fine old Rebel 
dottiness shared by his two gifted fellow- 
Southerners Miss Eudora Welty and Miss Carson 
McCullers. In what Dixieland nostalgia, in 
what Confederate pecan groves, in what blinding 
noon-day Main Streets, is this manner bred ? 
It is quintessentially American, yet how far 
removed from the Creative Writing assembly 
belt products of the North! Yet Mr. Phillips 
has perhaps learned something from Yankee 
efficiency, for he manages, after all, to tell a 
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New editions of her two most 
famous and influential books, 
that have helped and guided 
tens of thousands of men and 
women towards a happier 
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MARRIED LOVE 


A contribution to the solution 
of sex difficulties 160 pp. 
26th edition. Just out. 
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| Weather 
| necrophilous 
| illustrations by Mr. Charles Addams; but on 


story with a kind of concealed competence, so that 
while you are enjoying the flavour of his prose, 
the sharpness of his literary personality, you are 
being led gently through a surprisingly solid 
and well-organised meal. The organisation is 
based upon the Youngest Brother legend. Don 
Dearing is the youngest of three brothers, Wallace 
and William being football stars, while he is a 
non-athletic intellectual. It is the father of this 
family—convincing both as a generalised Father 
Figure and as a very lively and salty individual— 
who, by his anxiety to make heroes of his sons, 
drives Don into the Navy. _ He is eventually sent 
abroad, wounded, and invalided home, where, as 
he finds, the search for a hero has its real 
significance. 

Search for a Hero is an odd, serious and enjoy- 
able novel which gives off a strong smell of 
talent. The author is at his best when his 
characters are at home, but his account of Navy 
life rings true, is unassuming, sometimes funny 
and occasionally moving. And Don’s girl, Meb, 
who is half-French, and who in the end kills 
herself when Don is wrongly reported dead, 
gives a strong impression of personality, the 
personality of an unusual and talented girl. 
Altogether this is a work of truly creative nuttiness. 

Mr. Brossard’s nuttiness appears to derive 
more from his material than from the cast of his 
mind. He deals with the people who compose a 
number of interlacing circles in contemporary 
New York, but whatever else his characters are 
they are also recognisably the latest descendants 
of Murger’s original Bohemians. On the way 
they have been processed by various agencies ; 
art and personal relations still figure prominently 
among their interests, but these characteristic 
interests now include jazz, sport, and marijuana. 
Was it Mr. Hemingway in Fiesta or du Maurier 
in Trilby who added boxing to the characteristic 
Bohemian interests? Mr. Hemingway, whether 
he is responsible for the boxing interest in Who 
Walk in Darkness, at any rate stands behind it 
as a solid body stands behind its shadow. The 
characters behave with the same claborate point- 
lessness as the characters in Fiesta, display the 
same awareness of the Nothingness-at-the-centre- 
of-things which marks the Hemingway aristocracy. 
As a consequence they talk with the same voices : 

“What do you believe in, Blake ?”’ Hyman 
asked me. 

“Not an awful lot.” 

“Don’t you have any sort of religion ?”’ 

I thought about it before answering him. He 
watched me, drawing on his cigarette. 

* I believe in eating and sleeping and sometimes 

I believe in myself,” I said. 

Yet as well as its echoes, its irritations and 
affectations, Who Walk in Darkness has its 
virtues: the characters are subtly yet strongly 
presented, many of the incidents are vivid, and 
the book as a whole is intelligent, curiously alive 
and in the end extremely sympathetic. 

Mr. Mittelholzer’s nuttiness appears as being 
conscious and experimental, although as I happen 
to have missed his previous novels, which have 
been greatly admired, I cannot say to what extent 
it is a new element in his work. The principal 
character in The Weather in Middenshet is, in 
fact, the wind, the snow, and the fog; after that 
comes Mr. Farrow, a dubious old person with a 
very trying obsession (he likes his daughter to 
read to him about Belsen and similar subjects) 
and a delusion that his wife is dead and that she 
materialises only during séances. _Middenshot 
is in the neighbourhood of Broadmoor, and .the 
appearance on the scene of two homicidal maniacs 
involves us in lengthy discussions of the view, 
which the author appears to have close to his 
heart, that such people should be killed. The 
discussion, however, 1s shallow and naive where it 
is not tediously obscure, and it would be easy 


| enough to be mistaken about the whole thing. 


in The 
in Middenshot, and it possesses a 
craziness which cries out for 


There is some good “ atmosphere ” 


the whole the most appropriate verdict is that it 
is an unsuccessful experiment by a writer whose 
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reputation will sustain a failure without serious 
damage. 

Dwelly Lane differs from these three novels 
by not asking—or perhaps even more by con- 
temptuously refusing—to be taken seriously. 
A man is found dead in a double bass violin in a 
country lane, and we are launched in what might 
be called an anti-detective story. ‘“‘ Who cares,” 
as Mr. Edmund Wilson asked, “ who killed Roger 
Ackroyd ?”’, and Mr. Morley shares this grand 
indifference. Ingenious, entertaining in a manner 
sometimes donnish and sometimes obstreperous, 
Mr. Morley’s fruit-cake is consistently nutty, 
but perhaps a little over-rich and over-large for 
a single baking. 

J. D. Scorrt. 


THE NEW SMOOTHNESS 


A Correct Compassion. By JAMES KIRKuP. 
Oxford. 8s. 6d. 
Rod of Incantation. By Francis KING. 
Longmans. 9s. 6d. 

Mixed Feelings. By JoHN Wain. 
Reading. 5s. 

The Password. By JAMES REEVES. 
10s. 6d. 

Poems 1950-1951. By MiIcHAEL HAMBURGER. 
Hand & Flower Press. 1s. 

If there is anything definite enough to be 
called a “‘ new direction” among younger poets, 
Mr. Kirkup and Mr. King, I think, exemplify it. 
In relation to the great experimental poets of 
the earlier part of this century, it is, like Waller 
in relation to Donne, a new smoothness. Mr. 
Kirkup and Mr. King are refined, lucid, and 
correct; they are not always concise, and not 
always forceful. One does not feel that poems 
are forced out of Mr. Kirkup ; he looks around 
for themes, and some of these are slight as well as 
occasional. Mr. King’s is more of a “‘poetry”’ world, 
and unlike Mr. Kirkup, who can construct verse 
around a picture by Claude, a market in Leeds, 
or an operating theatre, he is content to 
exercise his more slender but sometimes purer 
talent on the great traditional commonplaces : 
the gloom or joy of the seasons, the “ mutual 
torments’ of love, beautiful indifferent nature 
and lonely agonised man. The language of 
both these young poets is literary rather than 
colloquial, but by no means gaudy. Both have a 
taste, until recently unfashionable, for the 
adjective ; and neither is afraid of a faint redun- 
dancy : 

Or naked breast that thus g/eams luminous . . . 

With dim flambeaux that barely hight the gloom . . . 
Thus, though the texture of their verse is always 
pleasing, neither of them offers us very many 
gripping concentrations ef words. They suggest 
a formula for younger writers, by which tidy 
poems can certainly be written, but perhaps 
with too much ease. Compared both to the polish 
of their verses, and to a certain vapidity that 
sometimes accompanies that, the experiment 
and exploration, the tense complicated strength, 
of the poetry one grew up with seems to belong 
to a “ giant race before the Flood.” 

There may, however, be a real case for a new 
Augustanism ; and after these nigglings let us 
try to be fair. Here, from Mr. King, is an 
impeccable short lyric, an obvious anthology 
piece, but not amenable, I think, to the hostile 
analysis to which Mr. Graves has subjected 
Cargoes and The Lake Isle of Innisfree. Within 
the convention of the pathetic fallacy, and as a 
kind of footnote to the Ode to the West Wind, it 
is a perfectly self-consistent poem : 

Birds on the autumn sand 

Are motionless as I, 
The dead leaf in my hand 
Has lost all will to fly : 
I am the shore where birds and leaves reposing lie. 


Umiversity of 


Heinemann. 


Till at some faint alarm 
Of wind or voice it heaves 
To throw away its calm, 
And the bruised mind receives 
Its longing back as sky its driven birds and leaves. 


That is word-perfect ; it is also, I think, besides 
being Mr. King’s shortest poem, the only one in 
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his book which ‘s word-perfect, but even so it is 
enough to suggest that within a narrow range he is 
a poet of very great promise. 

Mr. Kirkup does not lend himself to this kind 
of illustration. His poems are more even, as 
compared with each other, and more uneven, 
mdividually within themselves. A poem on the 
Chelsea Embankment has an image as precise as 
this for moving streaks of reflected light on the 
night water : 

and like long, 

Electric eels the silent traffic lazed from bank to bank. 
Yet it relapses, in the last stanza, into a vocabulary 
of emotive blank cheques, which we can honour, 
or ‘not, as we want to: nocturnal wandering, 
enchantment, ghosts, visions. His most ambitious 
poem, the title one, is an account of a heart 
operation in a Leeds hospital. Here, again, 
there is a combination of precise observation, 

Beneath, 

The pink, black-mottied lung like a revolted creature 

heaves, 

Collapses, 
of brilliant metaphor, 

A garland of flowers unfurls across the painted flesh, 
and of failure to achieve equally impressive general 
Statement : 

Using the purest kind of wit, a balance of belief and 

art, 

You with a curious nervous elegance laid bare 

The root of life, and put your finger on its beating 

heart. 

Of: course, the surgeon addressed literally did 
put his finger on a beating heart, and that is 
clever ; but the cleverness cannot rob the literary 
critic’s clichés, the “wit’’ and “ balance” and 
“curious nervous elegance,” of their pretentious 
quality ; if there is irony in their use, it is not 
quite thorough-going enough. Yet Mr. Kirkup 
is Certainly an interesting, fertile, and ambitious 
poet. 

With something of the correctness of Mr. 
Kirkup and Mr. King, Mr. John Wain has also 
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a quality they lack: one might call it a kind of 
masculine tautness of intellect. He is much 
influenced by Mr. Empson, but not in the 
direction of obscurity; one feels rather in his 
work Mr. Empson’s unwillingness to say more 
than he means or express more than he feels, 
whereas with both Mr. Kirkup and Mr. King 
one feels that they are often making rhetorically 
the most of what may have been a rather indefinite 
stimulus. These lines of Mr. Wain’s, for instance, 
have strength in reserve : 

I hope to feel some pity when the knife 

Plunges at last into the world’s sick heart 

And stills its pounding and its seething strife : 


Mainly for those who never got a start ; 

The painter with his colours tn his head, 

The actor hoping for a speaking part, 

The young who leave their proper words unsaid. 
Part of that also suggests the literary critic’s 
vocabulary: but not, and this is the point, the 
literary critic’s clichés. 

Mr. Reeves is a good and careful poet along 
the lines of the “‘ main English tradition ”’ as for 
instance, poets like Mr. Graves, Mr. Muir and 
Mr. Blunden understand it. There is something 
in particular, in his work, of Mr. Graves’s wry 
toughness : 

Painful it is to keep such secrets secret, 

And yet to whom and how communicate ? 

Fool, knave and harlot recognise the prophet 

Only with head presented on a plate. 
There is something also of Mr. Graves’s wry 
pathos ; I found peculiarly and intimately and 
painfully moving the poem called The Little 
Brother, about the small boy who is teased by 
his sisters, and thinks he hates them, but later 

As with his wounded life he goes alone 

To the world’s end, where even tears freeze, 

He will in bitter memory and remorse 

Hear the lost sisters innocently tease. 

It is quite true that we find ourselves looking 
back nostalgically on periods in our lite which, 
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when we lived through them, we thought frus- 
trated and unhappy. This kind of truth, the 
deeper truth of fairy stories and children’s fancies, 
Mr. Reeves is very subtly aware of. He is what 
is called a “‘ quiet’ poet—tight and exact in his 
torms, moderate in the emotions he expresses, 
though not in the emotions he implies—but there 
are times when we can find more refreshment in 
** quiet ’’ poets than in “ noisy”’ ones. I hope 
his new book will be widely read. 

Mr. Flamburger, who is such an admira’yle trans- 
lator, doves not seem quite to have found himself 
as a poet. One has a sense of his conscientiously 
doing over again what has been done already ; 

The anatomical twigs declare 

That beauty is bare... 

Breath of autumn hangs in the air, 

Acrid, harsh with decay 


It can all bear saying again no doubt (nature is a 
mass of fertile commonplaces) but in the tene of 
voice, the verse construction, I do not think 
Mr. Hamburger has yet moved far enough away 
from his mentors: in his longer poems I 
sometimes feel him ghosting for the ghost of 
Yeats; where his own way of saying things, 
which he has still to find, would be more subdued 
and more obviously human. 

G. 


S. FRASER 


BEHIND THE PERISCOPE 
One of Our Submarines. 
Hart-Davis. 18s. 

U-Boat 977. By Heinz Scuazrrer. Kimber. 15s. 
“There is a current Anglo-American illusion,”’ 
writes Nicholas Monsarrat in his foreword to the 
second of these two books “ . that whereas 
the Germans used U-bdoats, which were beastly, 
we only used submarines, which were quite different 
and rather wonderful.’”’ Just how much of an 


illusion this is I have always wanted to find out, 
and here at last are two books which give us the 
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answer, 
order. 

Edward Young was the first reserve officer to 
command a British submarine, and he tells of his 
experiences with a modesty and directness of 
style which are immediately convincing. Above 
all he explains in simple language exactly how a 
submarine works ; after which we hear about carly 
training, then patrols in the North Sea and the 
Arctic, and a miraculous escape from H.M.S. 
Umpire when she was sunk in collision. He also 
describes a counter-attack with depth-charges 
and the eerie sensation of being hunted by 
Asdic “a faint, slow, regular knocking, 
though someone was tapping gently on the hull. . 

{t was like being shut up in a dark room with a 
blind maniac reaching out sinister fingers to 
find you.”’ 

Next comes a year in the Mediterranean, and 
finally a voyage to the Far East in command of 
H.M.S. Storm, whose adventures in the Bay of 
Bengal and off the coasts of Malaya and Sumatra 
occupy more than half the book, They deserve to. 
There are gun-actions against merchantmen and 
sub-chasers; the torpedoing of a Japanese 
destroyer ; a disastrous attempt to land agents 
on the island of Pulo Weh ; and, as though that 
weren’t enough, a cruise through the Mergui 
Archipelago during which she enters an enemy 
harbour in broad daylight to attack two patrol 
vessels at point-blank range on the surface. 

The author describes all this without histrionics 
yet with considerable feeling, and finds time as 
well for some fine stretches of imaginative writing. 
‘Notably a description of porpoises, seen at close 
quarters under water through a submarine’s 
periscope, and an occasion in the tropics when 
**., all day we ploughed through a sea of shining 
glass in which sleepy whales lay below the surface 
like water-logged hulks.”’ 

Altogether we get a picture of fierce but 
picturesque warfare waged by brave men, and 
at the end of the story we are in exactly the right 
frame of mind to begin on the next: we know 
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what a submarine must do and what she cannot do, 
as well as some of the feelings of her crew while 


she’s doing it. So when, in U-Boat 977, Heinz 
Schaeffer describes how, after watching a stricken 
ship founder, they . put on some gramophone 
records and listen to the old tunes that remind us 
of home,”’ we may be shocked, but not at Germans 
in particular, because we have been prepared for 
something of the sort by an almost identical 
incident in Edward Young’s book, which ends 
with * . the sinking of our first victim acted as a 
tonic to our spirits, and all was cheerful in the 
messes as we sat down to our evening meal.” 

It anything, Heinz Schaeffer’s book is the more 
dramatic of the two. Not because it is better 
written, but simply because the scale and in- 
tensity of the battle he describes are beyond any- 
thing which our own submariners could ever have 
experienced—whole packs of U-boats ripping 
into convoys of 50 to 70 merchantmen . * ships 
breaking up $.0.S. calls . dark water 
and the starry blaze of oil more U-boats . 
still more explosions . One such convoy is 
annihilated in spite of devastating counter- 
attacks by the escorts, against which the only 
defence was to go deep—deeper than was safe— 
and lie there with bulkheads cracking and nerves 
it breaking point. For an hour or two ? No, for 
six... twelve. . . sixteen hours on end, while the 
depth-charges rained down continuously. Then 
surface, chase and attack again. The courage of 
these men was inhuman. But they never dis- 
covered a fully effective defence against radar, 
and in consequence their losses were catastrophic. 
640 of the 720 U-boats at sea were sunk, and out 
of the 40,000 men who manned them 30,000 
lost their lives. Yet still the rest fought on with a 
sort of gloomy, half-stupefied ferocity. 

U-Boat 977 is a remarkable book and one that 
should be widely read. It gives a most convincing 
account of what it actually felt like and looked 
like to be behind a periscope in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. Here and there, too, it reveals German 
character in a way that no treatise on the subject 
ever could, But in order to appreciate this second 
revelation you must first have read One of Our 


| Submarines ; you will then be in a position to 
distinguish between sentiments and actions which 


are common to all submariners and those (like 
the death of an unpopular doctor through rough 
handling, followed by regrets reminiscent of 
Lennie’s in Of Mice and Men) which are peculiarly, 
perhaps inevitably, German. 
ADRIAN SELIGMAN 
GRAMOPHONE NOTES 
(Concluded) 

Chamber Music and Piano. BEETHOVEN: 
Piano Trio, B flat major, Op. 97 (Trio di Trieste. 
*§LXT 2717) I bestow the star with some reluc- 
tance, and almost solely for the sake of a really ex- 
cellent recording. The Trio di Trieste display 
great beauty of tone, but do not seem to me to have 
grasped the nature of the work. There is much 
to be said for adopting a deliberate tempo in the 
first and last movements, but in that case the 
rhythm must be correspondingly taut: in this 
performance the music sounds desultory—the 
last thing it ought to sound. Though less well 


| recorded, the Nixa version (*§SPLP 707) is a much 


franker, more forthright performance. BRAHMS : 
String Quartet, A minor, Op. 51 No. 2 (Holly- 
wood Qt. **§CTL 7021). An even finer and 
better recorded performance than that of the First 
Quartet, reviewed in September. ARRIAGA: 
String Quartets Nos. 1, D minor, and 2, A major 
(Guilet Qt. Nixa **§CLP 1068) Discophiles 
are urged on no account to neglect this fascinating 
record. Juan Cristosomo Arriaga was a Spaniard 
who was born at Bilbao in 1806, studied in Paris 
and died in 1826, leaving a number of composi- 
tions. On the evidence of these quartets alone, 
Arriaga seems to have been a youth of genius. The 
style is that of early Beethoven, with hints of 
Weber and Schubert; but the themes have a bold, 
individual physiognomy that is most attractive. 
After this we should dearly like to hear the third 
quartet and the symphony. Bratims: Rhap- 
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sody, B minor, Op. 79, No. 1 (Gieseking. LX 
1561). Though well recorded, this disc cannot be 
recommended: the performance is an indifferent 
affair—effortful, unsteady, and full of unnecessary 
rubato that is at variance with the stormy charac- 
ter of the main section of the piece. SCHOENBERG : 
Complete Piano Works, OPP. 11, 19, 23, 25, 33 
(Else Kraus. Esquire {TW 14-001). Itis a pity that 
the piano tone should be so consistently twangy 
and the surface so heavy, for although occasionally 
she seems to overlook the composer’s dynamic 
markings, Miss Kraus’s rendering of this weird 
and difficult music is authoritative. Readers are 
reminded that an excellent version of Op, 25 
exists in a recording by Nils Viggo Bentzon (**Z 
331-2, Special Order). 

Vocal. .Complete operas: Haypn: Orfeo ed 
Eurydice (Soloists/Vienna Opera Chorus and 
Orch/Swarowsky. *SHLP 2029, 3. discs); 
Mozart: Cosi fan tutte (Stuttgart Ensemble/ 
Diinnwald. §PLP 555, 3 discs); Mozart: 
Figaro (London/ Schwarzkopf /Jurinac/Seefried / 
Kunz/Hoéngen, etc./Vienna Opera Chorus/ 
Vienna Phil/Karajan. §33CX 1907-9); VERDI: 
Rigoletto (Peerce/Warren/Berger/Tajo,  etc./ 
Robert Shaw Chorale/RCA Victor Orch/ 
Cellini. *§ALP 1004-6); Desussy: Pelléas 
et Meélisande (Mollet /Danco/Rehfuss /Ves- 
si¢res/Bouvier, etc./Suisse Romande/Ansermet 
**SLXT 2711-4). Hadyn’s genius does not 
eem to have included a sense of the stage; at 
all events his Orfeo shows much less dramatic 
feeling than the opere serie of Mozart. The 
music is consistently beautiful, but, with the ex- 
ception of a very few numbers, would fit almost 
any situation. But when this has been said, the 
work remains an extremely interesting musical 
experience, for the performance, though never 
more than adequate, is good enough to permit 
fairly continuous enjoyment. The best singing 
comes from the Orfeo (Herbert Handt), the 
Creonte (Alfred Poell) and the chorus, all excel- 
lent; the Eurydice (Judith Hellwig) has plenty of 
voice, but is unequal to the difficulties of her big 
aria; and as the Genio, Hedda Heusser, though 
neat in coloratura, makes an otherwise feeble 
effect. The orchestra is thoroughly euphonious 
and the balance good. In an unfamiliar and in- 
accessible opera like Orfeo we are prepared to 
accept a performance below the standard we 
desiderate in, say, Cosi. In the Nixa set of the 
— opera the orchestral playing is outstandingly 
good, but the vocal ensemble is too uneven for 
the set as a whole to be worth more than one 
hearing. In an undistinguished cast the Dora- 
bella (Hetty Pliimacher), the Despina (Kathe 
Nentwig) and the Guglielmo (Karl Hoppe) stand 
out well. There was no great harm in reduc- 
ing the recitatives to a minimum, but the exten- 
sive cuts in No. 13 (Sextet) and in the Finale of 
Act 1 are impossible to justify. Lack of preten- 
sion may excuse much; but what are we to say 
of the Columbia Figaro, on which obviously no 
expense was spared? I hate to be so categorical, 
but in my view this set is an almost total loss. To 
begin with, it was a bad idea to follow the example 
of the Glyndebourne set and omit all recitatives 
whatsoever, since this reduces the opera to a string 
of “numbers.” The vocal shortcomings of this 
performance are an even graver matter. The 
ladies (especially Seefried) peck at their notes as 
if too refined to take proper hold of them, and the 
men (though on the whole better) take their 
cue from this disastrous misconception. Karajan 
adopts whirlwind tempi that rush the singers off 
their feet, the orchestral tone is undistinguished 
and the balance very variable. Of course there 
are good moments (e.g., Schwarzkopf’s “ Dove 
but I cannot imagine choosing to sit 
through this performance twice. It is possible 
that some readers may find the HMV Rigoletto 
unworthy of a second hearing (though not equally 
and certainly the monotonous loudness and 
inexpressive style of the male singing is a serious 
disadvantage—the more so in that the balance 
favours the voices, which at times become very 
oppressive to the ear. On the other hand, the set 
as a whole has much to recommend it, in particu- 
lar by modern standards an exquisite Gilda (Erna 


sono a 


80), 
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Berger), some vigorous choral work, and orches- 
tra] tone that, when it is not drowned by the male 
voices, sounds far more authentic than does the 
Vienna Philharmonic in Figaro. I conclude that 
the set just scrapes a star, but enter a final protest 
against the pointless cut in the first verse of “ Ah! 
veglia, o donna” (Act 1), which deprives us of 
Gilda’s solo. As for Pelléas, I need only say that 
everything about it—soloists, orchestra, conduct- 
ing, atmosphere, balance—is near perfection 
The Pelléas is perhaps a little too close to the 
microphone for comfort, but the fault is forgotten 
in the overwhelming emotion created by a per- 
formance and recording that leave so little to be 
desired. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 1,186 


Set by Andrew Porter 

According to Chinese protocol, the recipient of a 
poem addressed to him or her must answer with 
another in the same verse form. The usual prizes 
are offered for such a poem addressed by Mr. W. H. 
to Shakespeare, Anthea to Lovelace, the Captain or 
Colonel or Knight-at-Arms to Milton, Fanny 
Brawne to Keats, the Highland Reaper to 
Wordsworth, Margaret to Hopkins, the Shropshire 
Lad to Housman, the Remote and Ineffectual Don to 
Belloc, the Fat White Weman to Frances Cornford. 
Limit 16 lines. Entries by November 25, 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,183 
Set by Guy Walsingham 
The usual prizes are offered for the best poem 
(in any verse form, limit 16 lines), addressed by its 
owner to his existing, pre-war car, after a visit to 
this year’s Motor Show. 
Report by Guy Walsingham 
A thoroughly congenial subject for the British, 
one couldn’t help feeling. Sentimentality had full 
play in extolling the joys of lawful union to a °31 
Austin or round-nosed Morris, in self-righteously 
resisting the siren charms of 1952 Jaguar and Minx 
—when all the time the owner couldn’t afford nor 
to be faithful! G. J. Blundell was an exception in 
facing the fact that the endearing young charmers 
Involve, with all their dazzle and display, 
Desire and lack of means in sharp collision : 
the majority preferred to pose as magnanimous lovers, 
aware of faults but infinitely forgiving— 
You have your maddening little ways, my love— 
Your engine stalling as the lights go green, 
Your cold indifference to my crank and shove . 
K. M. 


and nostalgic over trials shared— 
... I never shall forget 
How by changing down you got me up Box Hill. 
D. L. L. CLARK: 

It was left to Allan M. Laing to strike a really 
un-British note with his brutal 

Mean motor, antique and outmoded, 

How can I control my contempt 
For thy coachwork all scarred and corroded, 
For thy awful appearance unkempt ? 

From a large entry I recommend Lakon, Joyce 
Longley, P. M. and M. B, Shaw for prizes of a 
guinea and a half each. 

I have flirted with utilities, convertibles and limousines 

And supersports and coupé¢s at the Motor Show ; 

I have lusted after Jaguars and Hawks and Snipes 
and Javelins— 

But, ah! my little jallopy I love you so. 

They had gadgets, hydromatics, superchargers and 
accessories ; 

They had ease and speed and comfort, shiny bonnets, 
smart upholsteries, 

And I thought of your condition age and record—what 
a mess it is! 

But do you think my darling I could let you go? 

By Rolls-Royces, Daimlers, Bentleys, Rileys, Humbers, 
Armstrong-Siddeleys, 

Sunbeam-Talbots, Jowetts, Wolseleys, I’ve lingered 
with the throng 

By Lagondas, Austins, Alvises, Fords, Triumphs, 
Vauxhalls, Morrises— 


A hundred thousand miles, my sweet, was that so 
long ? 

You're dirty, unreliable, tied up with wire and bits 
of string, 

And these were so dependable ; 
they’d everything. 

They wouldn’t book an order ; I’d no cash, no hope, 
no anything, 

Or else, my love, I'd trade you in ; yes, sell you for a 
song ! LAKON 


the 


salesmen said 


To GO4286 
Fain would I change that car 
Which poverty has lent me ; 
Long, long to drive afar 
In a Rolls or Bentley 
Or something of that lovely sort 
Now displaying at Earls Court, 
Oh, what bliss 
To drive a Triumph through Persepolis, 
© Go, they tell the truth 
Who say thou art a goner. 
(Long, long past is her youth 
And Age weighs hard upon her.) 
But without the dollar lolly 
My desires for change are folly. 
My course is 
To flog thy seven dying horses. 
Joyce LONGLEY 
(Song sung by an owner-mechanic while tending 
his car after visiting the 1952 Motor Show at Earls 
Court) 
Cut-away wing and flat-four engine 
Anti-swing action, torsion-bar suspension, 
Overhead cam-shaft and independent coil— 
But where’s the fun of stepping-on-the-gas when the 
water doesn’t boil ? 
Effortless speed and firm road-holding 
Convertible coupé and powered hood-folding 
All-electric gearing from finger-tip to box— 
But what’s the good of mnety m.p.h, when you can't 
nip through the blocks ? 
Of all the cars in Earls Court Show 
(How their paint-work gleams !) 
There’s none compares with one I know 
And drive through all my dreams. 
Alvis and Rover, I’ve looked them over, 
—Bristol and Bentley too— 
But Maud, Maud, my utility Ford, 
I'm still in love with you! 


Supererogatory 

In sharp metallic lines, 
Odontocete and predatory 
With flat, asexual, chines. 
We've been together now... 
Factitious distillation 

Of Brummagem and paste 
To tempt by titillation 

A luxurious lack of taste. 
And it don’t seem a day ..¢ 


A nose mammose 

Standing vinously replete, 

Sedulously cellulose, 

The huckster’s smug deceit, 

. . » Too long. 

But I wish there were the slightest chance 
M. B. 


to swap. 
SHAW 


CHESS: How Many R. & P. Endings ? 
No, 163 


When, some time ago, I recommended the study 
of R. and P. endings in view of their frequency in 
the practical game I got some interesting comment 
and statistics from R. A. Slade; he is wondering 
whether any predominance of such endings may 
be due to the fact that so many of the more 
© modern ”’ opening variations lead to early exchanges 
of minor pieces. Being an inveterate P-K4 player 
himself, Slade reports that out of his last forty match 
games only eleven went beyond the middle-game, 
and of these only two were R. and P. endings. It 
would be interesting to have other readers’ comment. 
Meanwhile, a “‘ Readers’ Own” being due again, 
I might as well start it with one of Slade’s games 


S85 
neatly decided at a very early stage 
Black in a Civil Service v. 
(1) P-K4 
(2) Ki-KB3 
(3) B-Kt5 
(4) P-B3 
(5) P-Q4 
(6) O-O 


He was playing 
Oxford University match, 
P-K4 9) PxP Ps? 
Kt-QB3 (10) QxQ RxQ 
B-B4 11) KtxP? B-R3 
Kr-B3 (12) R-Ki Krx P! 
B-Ki3 (13) Bx R RxB 
0-0 14) Kt-Kr4 P-KB4 
(7) B-Ki5 P-Q3 (15) P-KR3? Px Kt 
(8) Bx QKt PxB (16) R x Kt P-K16 
Here White resigns. (15) Ka-K3, Ktx P!(16) Kx Ke, 
P-B5 would have meant slightly longer, though futile 
resistance An equally incisive effort—the more 
remarkable for being a correspondence game—was 
sent in by P. C, Wason ; it earned him the Best Game 
Prize in last year’s B.C.C.A, tournament, 
(1) P-K4 P-K3 (11) Bx Kt 
(2) P-Q4 P-Q4 (12) PxP 

(3) Ke-QB3 B-Kt5 (13) Ke-Q4 
(4) P-K5 P-QB4 (14) B-Kt5 
(5) P-QR3 Bx Ktch (15) R-Kel 

(6) Px B Q-B2 (16) R-Kt6 
(7) Kt-B3 Ki-QB3 (17) Q-B3 

(8) B-Q3 KKt-K2 (18) Q-Kr3 Ktr-R4 
(9) P-KR4 P-KR4 (19) B-Bo! R-Ktl 
(10) 0-0 Kr-B4 (20) R x Bch! resigns 
The third chessbook token, this time, is once again 
earned by T. T. Godwin, a competitor who—unlike 


PxB 
B-K3 
P-R3 
Kt-K2 
R-QKu 
Kt-B3 
Q-Bl 


a good many of our stalwarts—trepresents the teen- 
Playing Black 


ry Se 


agers rather than the octogenarians. 
in a West London tourna- 
ment he reached this position 
and brought about a highly 
melodramatic finale. 
(l) — Q-K13 
(2) Q-QS? Kt-K6! 
(3) QxR ch K-K2 
(4) QxR Q-R5 ch 
(5) P-Kt4 PxP e.p. mate 
In this weck’s competition 
pride of place belongs to a delightful study sent in 
by one of our Hungarian readers, It was meant to 
be an entry for the study competition, but since it 
A: Dr. L. Nyeviczkey reached me too late the best 
1952 I can do for this pretty 
piece 18 to accommodate it 
x) as a “ Readers’ Own” 
tribution, White is to win, 
t and though this may not 
cause much of a headache for 
our crack-solvers it should 
be well worth 6 points. 
B is the customary 4-pointer, 
easy and instructive enough 
Ss to benefit beginners How 
and why, by one single move, did Black force his 
opponent’s resignation? As for C, White 
—this was a prize winner in a Soviet turney 


B: 
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should be well worth 7 points, even if I add the helpful 
little hint that the beauty of the piece is enhanced by 
some pretty “ echo” variations. 
Usual prizes. Entries by November 24 
REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set October 25 
1) P-R4 ch, KxP, (2) R-Q6, Qx 
K-Kr3, (2) R got. QxR, G P ch, etc, If 
2 and 3) R-()4-K4 ch, etc., if (2 Q-K4 } und 4) 
5 ch, if (2 Q-K1 (B1), (3) R-Q5 ch, ete., (1) R-Q6 bs 
a QxP 
Kt-Bi ch, BxKt, (2 
n 


P, (3) R-Q4 ch, ete., if 
-R5 1 
oe 
P-Ki7, B-B5, (3) P-B7, RxP ch, 
P-R6, PxP, (2) BxP, etc 

While two of our most consistent scorers inevitably 
dropped 7 or 6 points respectively, a good many of 
their fellow-competitors got full marks for our own “ 
study competition. Prizes shared by J. ©. Cock, 
M. Kaye, A. J. Roycroft, P. B. Sarson, ASSIAC 
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‘ ‘ . 99 ACROSS . Materials for skirts ? (6) 17. Makes an object of affection 
Week end Crossword No. rates Rain indicator (6). to finish the listeners (7). 
Good charges for storybook DOWN 19. Belch over the tankard (4, 3). 
villains (7). ’ How the Bible refers to 21. It is not hers to abbreviate 
Describes a cricketer with 
> ( 

; oe of spocnacions (2,5, 2 . Whips peer at these in 
oor Parliament (5, 6). 





beer-making (7). D. 2 
The drink for one who bears 
a burden (6). 
2 23. Victors in a foreign field (6). 
. This politician tidied the Vegetable to make a meal 927. A dunce may get by with 
garden in the returning dew for the Sun-god. (6). this utterance (3). 
3), . This cape is an imitation (8). SET-SQUARE 
The dead perhaps have no Hindrance (3). ess : 
tues (0). Overbalances, but counters Solution to No. 21 
He is in the Navy, and his (7). 
turn comes last for the 
wine (7). 
He may be no German in 
summer in France (7). 
Summer wear in school ? 
The world is a miraculous . Hill says that more humane 
place without gals (3). science on a small scale is 
Instrument for taking sound- not in vogue (6, 5). 
ings (11). Offer more favourable 
A woollen scarf for the terms, causing the truce to 
patient (4, 9). be broken after United 
28. How to make art grow like Nations’ discussions have 
a flower (7). begun (8). 


What the diviner uses? (6, 5). 








Chain of coaching establish- 
ments without a run-up 
(6). 
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W understanding people for a little girl of L a few vecancies all voices. Cantatas, Youth (LU.S.Y. Travel Service, Ltd MSS., Plays, Testimonials, etc. Metro- 
five who has no one to care for her and who Motets. Apply Sec., 70, Glebe Place, S.W.3 offers inexpensive winter holidays at socialist jlitan Typewriting Office, 7 Stone Bldgs, 
is partially handicapped. Preferably in Middle ‘HI ~~ 7 Hi f centres in France, Germany, Rnctehs Holland | Lincoln’s Inn, Lond: on, WwW < a HA. _7839. 
sex or Home Counties. Fuil information on ( {1LDREN'S Christmas Home-parties, fes- | Norway and elsewhere. Det: LU.S.Y., 21 | I UPLICATING, typing, MSS. Theses, 


application from Area Children’s Officer, 13 f Rreige, “apemaee rambles Ye fond, tate Strutton Grnd., London, S.W.1 ABB 6894 | circulars, etc. Orders promptly executed. 
Rosslyn Road, East Twickenham Middlesex N EE “The _ peta Geach Road. Epping, WINTE 2R Sports: We can still include you Doris Puffett, 13 Wellington St., Castle, North 
S' GGESTIONS for employment would be Essex. Terms: £5 5s. weekly from Dec. in our informal ski-ing partics to Hoch- wich, Cheshire. . 
very much appreciated by young man who = soelden December 6, Lech December 20, or I UPLCTG./typg./ MSS edited. Kiwi Busi 
is more than a little tired of stercotyped [HE information apparently spread that Obergurg! December 27. 16 days’ holiday ness Agency 119 Oxford St. GER. 0276 
values, but still interested in people. Some Palinurus School, Ebworth from 28\gns. Erna Low, 47 Old Brompton . -. 
experience labouring, army, teaching, office Stroud, is closing down is incorrect, Road, London, $.W.7. KEN. 9225 At THORS’ MSS., Scripts, Theses care 
work, writing, organising, comm. travelling Mrs. Glover gladly answer enquiries ‘ (CHRISTMAS Holiday You will enjoy a ~ fully typed ‘Busine a documents copied 
Smattering Italian and German, Very widely POSTAL work urgently wanted by writer 4 gay and carefree Christmas at our country Mrs. Taylor, 34 Peel St., W.8. PA la 
travelled, mixed all “ classes,” broad interests with lacge family Anything routine house parties for professional people near I ATHBONE - SECRETARIAT. MUS. 
& views, free from -isms, No anchors, 32 & fit considered. ‘'ypewriter available. Box 4750, London or in the Midlands. Traditional 7 Efficient, speedy; neat ayaa 
Attainments, education & bank balance Christmas festivities, dancing, etc. Erna Low, Collect deliver London, 3 Rathbone St., W.1 
limited, but enthusiasm for hard work when I ADY seeks temporiry employment (resi- 47 Old Brompton Rd., §.W.7. KEN. 9225 
given reasonably free hand, Box 4654 4 dential) two weeks at Xmas, Box 485 RELIABLE Duplicating / Typing service. 


iT j : ‘ » . > “a FFICE mmodation nd = secretarial 4% Experienced secs. Mabel Eyles, 395 
ANTIQUARIAN Bookseller (personal A BBATT Toys. We have for 20 years been | (C) Rito amadiationd ‘Write Basseiate- Hornsey Rd., N.19._ ARC. 1765, Ext. 
PX busines cramped in present situation 4% pidneering toys appropriate to each age of ordina ,. Cttee., 20 Buckingham St., W.C — --—_—— — 
would welcome contact view to development child. The toys are so strong, they are often a me -. = _ BBEY ee Bureau, 157 Abbey 
in more suitable locality. Box 4707 passed on to other children when the original TRIE NDS here and overseas will appreciate & House, Victoria St., S.W.1 (ABB. 3772) 
= owners have finished with them. Visit our This England, 1952,” illus. by Anton First-class typing. Rapid duplicating (in 
! a M Shon. sreprigent a | suit children of shop in good time. Shoppers by post should . 6d. (2s. 9d. post free to any address colours), circularising, theses, testimonials, etc. 
a age ook now for your winter write tor free illustrated catalogue to Dept . ~ r A’ " 
parties. HAMpstead 2551 NS6 ‘a Wimpole St.. London. W.1 P TRITE for Profit in Spare Time. The Dp PLICATING typing ‘verbatim “Feport 
, iG s > > - " Ideal Hobby. Send 2}d. stamp for ing An efficient and express service 
DVERTISING, Sales Promotion & Public ONDON Office Address, S.W.1, available “ Subjects that Sell Today” (a special bulle- Please telephone BAY 
4 " re gg 2 
wr rage err nee es —_ soanteeion 4 reputable assocn. or person, Box 4912. tin) cage ys ye prpees, on, Ws, UTHORS’ MSS., theses, etc., typed by 
wide business, creative and organising experi CRIs! MAS Cards. Original designs (6d.- stitute (I etace Srate, London ‘& exp. script typist. Careful, quick work 
ence. seeks ost with Trade Union, Co 2s. 3d.) from The Caravel Press, 85 Bed- Bex “and girls enjoy holidays at Pinewood, Eng. invited, 5.a.¢ (Dept. SN), M. Wallis, 8 
‘operative or Labour Movement, Particularly ford Gdas., London, W.8. Samples post free. Amwellbury, Herts. Elizabeth Strachan, Halifax Place, Leeds 12 p Pea 
well-equipped to act as Publicity Adviser I AKER St. School of Dancing (97 Priv. are ‘ N ILDRED Furst -Typewriting ~ Theses, 
but any — b= tomer! involving eee lessns/ classes Balirm. dancing. WEL. 4841. Sant TALITY and care offered for con- 4 Novels, Ans gt har te yr nog nee 
promotional unctions and responsibilities " s valescence or for the aged Lovely MSS., etc., copied by intelligent typists under 
equally of interest, Box 4507, Vv JTNTER | , X pie Swicseriand,_ Senall |; house--lounge & garden. HAMpstead 2281. personal supervision. Careful checking. Ger- 





NDERGRAD., 22, Fr./Gér./It., sks post days, 42gns. (Air S2gns.). Other departures. NURSERY group neat Regent's Park. 2-5 am, French, Latin work done. 7 days service 
4 


Dec. Jan. travel agency, &c. Box 4821 Allways Travel, 17 Sicilian Ave., W.C.1. years. Reasonable fees. Fully trained for MSS of any length by arrangement, 24-hr. 


| seat Aembestnder 2503 Duplicating service, 267 — Terrace, 
P Grad stud. offers help children, house, HE Central Board for Conscientious “Ob- = meestador . London, N.W.6. MAT. 
for room & board. Box 493 jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., 1, offers its ONTHLY Salaries Loan Co., Ltd., 6 EAN McD 1 lat - 
? A.» ; K gall for typing, translations 
advice on matters of conscience = a liable Chandos St., Cavendish Square, W.1 acer 
*OOKING. Cont, lady reqs. pt.-time post x tad ~ . oe -hour duplicating service. 31 ——— 
¢ ‘up to 7,30 evgs., wk-ends, GLA. 5364 for National Service and to Reservists. LAN. $714. Personal loans | fre om £30. Church St.. London, Ws. WE Stern 5809 
= ONCERT Pianist, trained in Godowsky HILIP H HUMPHREYS Psycholog ist, 69 eer 
OURNALIST reqs. occas. eve. cooking, . BP wtecgons 8 , HE Hampste ead Secretarial Bureau, Efficient 
J cleaning, London flatiet. ne an? Senet a ee of sage: a“ = Rensingten 8042" South Kensington, S.W.7, T work by intelligent typists. Carel. check- 
- 5 é inter Sports for adults anc = pre. Pee De ing, speedy service 4 hours for duplicating. 
B* Faller. Adhite ” men’s shoes increase children at lovely Swiss village. Accom- ALL, Leic. Sq., with licd. food counter. Teinslations. Mod. comes 2a Downshire 
Pf ae mn Rg pkg — pai “ individual nee : Cc. ac- Meetings, socials, Iigns, evg. WHI. 3678 Hill, London, N.W.3. HAM 
tt) =. ' Wy BNE> » Se kett, Bonhams, Yapton, Sussex, Tel. 256 ren - . 
: . _ “ aa — OUR * “Self ’ ” can . make saleable MSS. No are peeag 
gee a go ss or eae NCOME Tax matters attended to. Traders | Sales-No Fees tuition. Free N2 “ Know- AN Gin Traps which torture. I can send 
outh Germany, Curing aster holidays, books written » weekly, monthly, | How Guide to Writing Success ” xe B.A. I tig 7 om othe: 
1983. Led by modern painter born there il I s, IS N you particulars of eleven other humane 
I t annually, L Nassington Road, School of Successful Writing, Ltd., 17 Coven- kill bb Ref t 
individual tuition, Work and relaxation London, N.W.3 Phone Hampstead 6666 tty St., Piccadilly, W.1. ways of killing rabbits. Refuse to buy rabbits 
} ) Ds . 
charming mountain & vineyard entry. Full —— — with legs mangled by traps or swollen heads 
parties,: Hon. Sec., Renate Friedlander, 33 SINGSTON Clinic, Edinburgh, 9, “The | SYCHOLOGIST. — Phyilis Petiow, 89 from snares. Also write for Fur Crusade 
Boldmere Rd., Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham home a modern Nature Cure.”’ Tllus- Somerton Rd., N.W.2. GLA. 2400, leaflets telling a a peg ny animals 
1 ESEARCH by Boyd and Gray on facts, RN ee eee IF yoy wish ~ distribute — gifts po aa od ghey be 0 Teomenee 
x figures and illustrations. Both quick and SUPERFLUOUS hair permanently removed at Christmas or on any other occasion Road. | London, $.W710. Sumter 
competent; proved ghost writers and used to \? from the face & body by the latest lease inspect our large range. Ask for _ - spncegnheapiiies 
devilling. Modest hourly rates. Box 4767 Continental method —expert attention—perfect llustrated Catalogue N/4 Richard Hochfeld HE Continental Club for conversation and 
r= : results—no scars Electro Cosmetics, L.td., ( don), Ltd., 28 Archway Rd., N.19 tuition in foreign languages every Tues- 
OUNG Pesielages sosgnes French, Results 25 Welbeck St., London, W.1. WEL. 17 EFIRE Dresswear without de posit 35s an. day evening from 8 a, 15 an St. Wal 
guaranreec Ox E . : * 200? Enquiries ecrctary, Y. 88 
ATHS. for Matric. Inter paueooeniee, ters, 13 Panton St., S.W.1. TRA. 2002. 
GERMAN taught by qual. teacher, Mrs N 


Carlingford Rd., N.W.3. “HAN 0210. 6 ) seo Ps. Psychologist, 7 APE & Wire Recorders for sale or hire. 
3 Margaret Pastor, 619 Endsleigh Court, Rectory Awan: High Wycombe. re 1436, ‘ BE RT G aap Mile Psychologist, 70 


N.W.3. PRI. 6982 Complete range available. Panrek (N), 
1 bh \ PG R1SS " ; - et id = y 4 

pper Woburn Place, W.C.1. EUS. 815 y! GOSLAVIA. Slovenia; winter sports. : rege Fe ge gag ee 28 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY. 3903. 

RT Take up Drawing or Painting Departure Dec, 20; 16 days inc; £28. Sia £30, skis & lessons incl. Found— I O you practice economy? You will make 

‘ Famous Artists teach you by post. The a form £8. Holiday Friendship Service, in Harold Ingham’s winter programme substantial savings in your budget by using 
‘Teaching is a sheer joy, easy, inexpensive 445 Strand cae . - - ‘ nm - the Omnia Press and Secretarial Service, 
Pupils exhibit in Royal Academy, et Be ~~ ».P.S. R.S.V.P. 1S St. John’s Road, Har 70 Totteflham Court Rd., London, W.1 
r is 1 Ad Phage - ga ELAX through Nerve Manipulation. A row MUSeum 9419, for printing’ duplicating. typ. 
pire anne <ivance ourses in every therapy of proved value for highly strung vi aye : , P k. Rest piic gS, typ- 
ranch of Art. Illustrated Prospectus free people A reintegrating treatment The TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS ing, all secretarial wor ush work welcome. 
ress hool - 4 ? . i 
xd Halt SES Aad, Dept. NE12), Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinck St.. London, W.1 UPLICATING 
pete - Welbeck 9600. Ask for brochure. 


typing, express service, SAVE 10s. in the £1. Buy your unrationed 
: . office staff supplied. Southern Secretarial ers “ in bulk i ? b... ee ingen tea for 
yg ph ey a - ¢ UICKEN your French. Vocabulet cards, “ ency, 69, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. és. Od. post paid. Send postal order = 
logue good cheap, antique furniture. Mar ls. 6d. Florestan Company, 36, Down- B. 1511/2. to John Bennett & Co., Billiter Bidgs., Lon- 
o> Haag B - ; ‘ivenhoe, Essex, (Nearly side Road, Sutton, Surrey, Excellent present. pvrtic SATING—12 br, Service. All typing don, E.C.3, wholesalers for over a century, 
AU sq of showroom space.) =—— oe 7 NVELOPES, 00 34 3s.; 

~ 1 ROAD accident in 7 invoives a dog. Train Secretarial Servic, 378 wea. fees. aun Apes. — ‘ost -_ 6x3}, i i Dupi. 

QY ICKHAND in one week-end: rapid your dog and keep him alive. Learn how. Street, W.8. WES. 0 2. ensington ig paper q wif Av., 2 
note-taking using your ordinary writing. | Write for Correspondence Course Prospectus we! . “AST TLEYS of Jermyn Street,” (109) $.W.1. 
Details M.A. Educational Service (N.S.N.), | to (CN) National Canine Defence League, 10 MS:: acs, typed, as diagrams _ pe specialists. Pipe repairs (any make), 


119 Been: St., N.W.4, Seymour St., London, W.1. graphed. BCM  Jacinth Day, W.C Sdecrediieas pipes old or new purchased, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT continued WHERE TO STAY 


The engagement of persons answering these HE Magdalen Hospital Approved (Classify- £4 week: Cook Housekeeper, cent. hid ( LD Sussex Village, comfortable accomm 
advertisements must be made through a Local ing Schoo! The Managers invite appli- house Ealing Common. Resid. maid and good country food at Blenheim Farm 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a cations for the post of Headmistress of the employed. 3 adults, 2 school girls. Tel. wkdays Robertsbridge. Horses for hire. Sgus. whkly 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- Magdalen Hospital. This is one of the two only MUS. 5971. Box. P.P.39402, Samson Summer terms 6gns. Robertsbridge 
can man aged 18-64 inclusive or a Approved Schools in England and Wales Clarks, 57-61 Mortimer St., W.1 . Ww : 
woman aged 18- $9 inciysive unless he or she, whese girls are classified Serween committal APPOINTMENTS WANTED ( ‘ieee ih Ry . ‘oly Dee 
or the employment, it excepted from the and admission to an Approved School for ~ Log fir _ Bre go a os ably sheltered. 
provisions of ihe Notification of Vacancies training, The function of the School is to ij SC.(Econ Hons., 24, Doctor's beshinn. we on worm,  Surt- 
Order, 1952 ensure, by observation of needs and Exper. Sec./ Assist. Perf. German, G If Rock sone my ‘Gun — 7 —— 
HE B.M.A. invites applications for the potentialities and investigation of history and interesting part-time job Research, Lundy Bay. Excellent cuisine & all mentor 
post of Business Manager to the “ British background, that each girl goes to the train nalism, translation, typing, etc, Salary guaranteed. Open all the year. Manageress 
Medical Journal” and other monthly and chool best suited to her needs, and to first consideration, Box 4720 Mrs. Accles. Port Isaac 234 7 
quarterly technical and scientific periodicals full information about her with sug yo NG educated woman, two sons TEANRBRID 
published by the Association, The circu gestions as to her treatment. This is pioneer boardin, school No resources RIDGE; quiet guest house in un 
lation of the B.MJ. is largely by post to work, and calls for considerable powers of oan al & ol n 
mbers of the B.M.A. The commencing initiative and imagination. Candidates must with view {to permanency People 
salary will be £2,500 year, and the office be practising communicants of the Church of nationalities welcome. Home-grown pr 
will come under the B.M.A.’s superannuation England and residential experience with GRAD ATE (f) B.A., Dip. Soc. Sei, Lond breakfast in bed (opt! Finlayson 
scheme. The appointment will be terminablie adolescent girls would be a recommendation casework and admin. experience, secks bridge, Nr. Stroud, Glos Painswick 
by six months’ notice on either side The Further particulars will be sent on receipt post now, pref. London, can type. Box 4725 “TURNBERRY Hotel 
Business Manager will be in general charge of a stamped addressed envelope. Salary will 
of the publishing and advertisement depart be the Burnham Scale with three increments 
ments and be responsible for the efficient con (£415 to £581 per annum) There is a 
duct and development of the business side of Head Teacher's allowance of £135 per annum 
a group of technica! and scientific publications and the total salary is subject to an increase | ob o44g) Box 46 ) ; 
Applicants should send full details of experi of 5 per cent. The London allowance is also |?! : Al Xmas am children’s festival-—but we 
ence, qualifications, and age, together with payable, and the post is superannuable under E* Bank Clerk (25), active Labour Part . especially for adults who want rest 
the names and addresses of three persons to the Teachers’ (Superannuation) Acts. A self- 4 officer, seeks worth-wnile employment fu nreak with reasonable amount of Xma 
whom business reference may be made to contained flat will be available with full resi Home or abroad. Box 4724 fare. Bro Guest House, Haworth, Keigh 
The Editor, “British Medical Journal,” dential emoluments. Letters of application USTRALIAN = ; : ley, Yorks Phone Haworth 2413 
B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, London should be sent to the Chairman of the d a tell sige . ve Jan. -&& -REGENNA Castle Hotel. St. bv roe 
2 : , > P en . iO 4 
W.C.1, not later than December 5 Managers, Mr. W. J. Langford, J.P., M.Sc., where Gr ~ i. +7 ley St 3 en SW l wall. Open all year round Reservations 
UTOR (Unestablished) reqd. by Foreign es ee cps oS s.W 16 oe : ; : tor 1953 Spring and Summer should not be 
Office (German Section) at Wilton Pk. anc tes should state age, previous ¢ pert FE XPD. indergarten Teacher seeks po delaved Enguiries will receive the personal 
Wiston, nr. Steyning, Sussex Aide to ed a ence and academic qualifications. Copies of N.W. London. Non-resident. Box 483 attention of the Resident Manager 
duct small discussion groups in German pub? Choose 


: isle aha! : su i to- ; 
eet Seeeenn cee Se eee ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND (CHRISTMAS at a country 
Qualificas.: British Univ. grad. in one reference may be made WANTED ne from the Litthe Guide to Village Inns 


gether with the names of persons to whom 
of the social sciences with good background > > } , 2s. 6 ost 2d om N. $ to 5 Fi 
knowledge of institutions oad wanes of Gre at ATIONAL Association for Mental Health ,ENWYN I svate Hotel, 29, West Cror Street t wrauay irr Hilton, 45 Fleet 
B acess . A . well Rd., S.W FRO. 1000. Near Earls be 
ritain and Germany Preference given Applicatiins are invited for the post of Court. H. & C. all 
specialists in industrial relations. Salary Secretary to'the Residential Services Depart ae 
scale; (men) £812 10s. by eight increments to ment The rccessful candidate would be est Country 
£1,022 14s.; (women) slightly less. Point of responsible for the overall administration of DORSET Chambers, 52/53 Leinster Sq., hotel Golt fishing tennis, etc within own 
entry according to qualifications Accommo- homes and schools caring for mental defec W.2. "Phone BAY. 1665. Beaut. serv. Open a year round Enquiries 
dation available. Write, giving date of birth, tives, maladjusied children, convalescent epi rooms, bed breakf., dinner opt. Moderate. R one ha the personal attention of the 
education, full details of qualifications and leptics and old people. Administrative ex EWLYdurnished doubi - Marble esident Manager 
experience of posts held (including dates) to perience and knowledge of committee pro I Arch oar te . ¢ —_ sont we — pings ANDS Farm, Dallington, Heat) 
Appointments Officer, Ministry of Labour and cedure essential. Salary £550-£650 according etc. £2 10 s ae x ow ee — ry, | issex. Comf, living quarters; farm 
National Service, 1-6, Tavistock Square, Lon to experience. Applics. to General Secretary, re al S ry P here acy wh produce; log fires ‘ 60 acres; from Sgr 
den, W.C.1, quoting EC670, by Novembe: 49 Queen Anne St., W.1, within 14 days - poucester ace, weekly. Tel. Rush Green 321 
29 1057 1 a J : -_ rminaly fur 
29,1982, no circumstance; should ougital | SECRETARIAL. Techoial Assistant for | S¥.,Johs, Wood Chacmungly {urn dvan- | BOURNEMOUTH Comnuught Gpurt Ho 
sefected fo it . ll bs tvised special research investigation Interesting elec soker “pe PRI. 4485. ] 33 rooms One acre ground ver 
ected tor interview Wt © acvise appointment Applicants should be 25 or ~ & comfort and superlative food. Terr is. day 
-B.C. requires Sound Talks Producer to over Shorthand not essential, good typing 1 3gns. each weekly, Winter terms, to 6gns. wkly. incl., from Oct. 1 Tel. 1944 
specialise in production of talks on sub- speed necessary Starting salary, according : we room, includes breakfast. ‘ » > : 
jects of interest to women under direction o to age, from £290 or £300 Application C.W., Te etc, White Park ¢ co Le pe —— oe 
Editor, Woman's Hour. Responsibility mainly forms, to be returned within 10 days, from Hotel, 9 Lancaster Gate, PAD. 8406 aaiaan a os JH, =p reopens for 1 
towards Woman's Hour but also includes pro Secretary, Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley "TO let . rr ( sronation Y at ndvisabt we » fon 
duction of other talks on domestic subjects, Hospital, Denmark Hill, 5.E.5 I bath PRI wis ec a Pees «sen Niramy accommodation — will receive the pare mal 
etc. Capacity to originate proposals and plan - ‘ - - ath. 5 a oO t Lesid - <A 
broadcasts and carry out ecasaneed oak end ( ‘IVil Servans c cmamanen Competitions ft AMPSTEAD. from Dec. 1-—-two rooms attention of the Resident Manager 
production at microphone is foremost require will be | r = 1g a _ "Civil Se with breakfast & evening meal. Suit 1 or SPEND an old-fashioned Christmas in his 
ment. Lively interest preferably supported by Administrative (la eof = me on. er 2 professional me or senior students 4 taric mansion with all mod. con. situated 
experience in needs of public for which vice and egy eee nag whe eon Il ee per wk. each or £6 both rms, Box 482¢ near Cumberland coast and sheltered by 
Wuman’s Hour and. worhen’s magazines cater Ireland Civil Service (Method anc \ SOME Bed asta : . magnificent mountains Irton Hall Hote, 
peers ; Salary £795 ’ wie on of Commons Clerkships may be Cc , ed-sitting room, cooking facils Holmruok umb Write or telephone 4 
is essential. alar p.a., rising by five from Administrative Class candidate ( — South. 30s, pw. BAT 65 
annual increments to £1,065 p.a. maximum No. 11/53 Senior Branch of the N! AR Beaconsfield, Bucks Jordans Way 
Applications to Appointments Officer, Broad- Foreign Service (Method TI only). Code No W Jordans; charming modern Guest Howse 
casting House, London, W.1, marked Ka y Special Departmental Classes (Home in lovely country; London 24 miles Tele 
N.Stm, For acknowledgment please enclose 7 “iil Service , Le., H.M. Inspectors of Taxes; A few vacancies stili available from 50. phone Jordans 2155 
stamped addressed envelope Cadet Grade, Ministry of Labour and National #% sharing; partial board residence. Belsize g House, Burcot, Oxon. Oxford 8& 
CTY of Sheffield Children’s Department. | Service; Probationary Assistant Postal Con Residential Club, 32-33-34 Belsize Square 4 Ideal for winter residence, conva 
4 Deputy Children’s Officer. Applications troliers in the Post Office; and Grade Hil London, N.W.3 > Booking now for Christma fon 
are invited for the above super anrnsable post Officers, Ministry of Defence (Methods I 4 PROF. woman woul » bed Pati Fishing, tennis, billiard A.A., 
in Grade A.P.T. VIII, £760-£8 N.J.C. Il). Code No. 17-20/53 Statisucian Class to another f a oon R.A‘ I Clifton Hampden 23 
conditions of service. Medical examination (Home Civil Service) (Method I only). Code bath kitche a Siew 408 oor 
Candidates should be trained Social workers No 1/53 Executive Class (Home Civil - : _ ? [' you ha ¢ been ill, try Old Plaw Hatch 
with practical experience of all services Service) ami Branch B of “he Foreign Service MPSTEAD Peautiful rou Sharpthorne. nr. Kast Grinstead. Excellent 
covered under the Children Act, 1948, and | (Method 1 only) for university graduates accomm. for Arts students food, special diets, bracing air and cheerful, 
possess a Degree or Diploma in Social Science Code No. 22/53 Methods of Selection ner, week-end meals; moderate 1 4 friendly atmosphere. Club licence. Sharp 
or Administration. They should have admin- Method I consists of a written examination ODERN he to let for pan 
istrative and organising ability and experience university honours degree subjects, Par a pre N option to rene w, from BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
and be ¢ ympetent to advise on problems of liminary nd a final smterview Methoc it as gate underground and woo ‘ ) ARGOT ansevn. tev Yom Riomelnns 
individual children and families. Applica a short written examination in general ated. 4 bedrooms reception ré r M 
tions, giving age, qualifications, experience jects followed for selected candidates b nd scullery. Geres le : = Tamari Karsavi On Interpreting 
and the names and addresses of two referees. of personal qualities and interview before ll mn ww. in ssive 1 ae :. Bo Gages. Fart Karen yo ‘ Pipes 
to be forwarded not later than November 25. Final Selection Board. When two methods : F = . - as Theatre Designe AU Witham ) 
1952, to: John Heys, Town Clerk, Town are provided, candidates may choose either o Weil furn. sgle. bed sit.-rm 3 4 1 Ku ten Plagstad; 1 
Hall, Sheffield, 1. both. Candidates for Method II must have v 1644 after I Adc phi oman 
eee . : or obtain in the summer of 1953, a degree at . ——- . - ntaina all st 2 
yor TINGH \MSHIRE \, ounty Council a recognised university; the degree required I E 1D nite yg Ro ws Be separ ‘; i from Staple 
ae - — re gg yey of for the Administrative Class and Senior Eo ge ¢ spl ight a a, $s ” London, S.W.1 
childre are i ed to appiy for posts as Branch of the Foreign Service competitions { woe - : ‘ > ih 
House Parents of a new Family Home for Ist or 2nd class oo all Age lir _ 204-24 , YE 7s as Cottane 6 poetn: — sf be ; Pa Bag at 
ten. children at Brooklands, St. John’s Place, on August 1, 1953, with extension for ser w. Box lonesome Avenue pam NW r 
Mansfield. Suitable for married couple or vice in H.M. Forces, but candidates under : i tesla canes ot. We till ‘availabi 
two women friends Housefather £371 16s., 30 on that date may compete by Method Ii | IK 1., Highgate No. 1 now out of print F ee — 
Housemother £296 8s. less £75 18s. p.a. each for posts in the Ministry of Labour and ‘ arger Mat Lond = - bt 
for full board residence The salaries are National Service (17-20/53) if they have ex- | hired m 491 V! DANTA f East & West (bi 
provisional and subject to review upon issuc perience in employment in industry or social P dle and pet month! Liditorial advisers: Dr. Sir 
of new National Scales. No accommodation work Serie fitting them for the post , ghtly fu b Radhekrishoan Ar Kenneth Waiker, 
for children of taff Application forms and For particular including prospects of pro i i oN > or P.R.C.S., & Sir bn Stewart-Wallace Ed 
further particulars obtainable from the Child motion) and application forms write (prefer 20 ‘ Swami Gha nd Ann. sub. J White 
ren’s Officer, Shire Hall, Nottingh j ably by postcard) to Secretary, Civil Servic Rk. Vedant entre, 68 Dukes Avenue, N.10 
date for applications November Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London I USINESS - . - *HIS Enp live se 
ussing disqualifies. K. Tweedale Meaby, W.1, quoting the code number(s) of the com commodation : vm ane ] Don't sis . 6d. se Pe — 
the County Council petitic in which you are interested. Com board. Easy access High : ‘ any serene some 
SOMERSET Education Committee Home : ation forms for ¢ Method TOUNG prof ' ! Fe ly, tg Rigi PY Ap Be 
& craft Service Requ ired a Senior Hom returned by November 29, 19 unfurn. flat o : , Thomson, B ae $s. (4d., from the 
cuate - taitiratirats Fastiuas think fave ; for Method I by February 28, 1953 iat tan aone | Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9 ‘ : 
qualifications in Cookery, Fruit and Vegetable GANISER-Collector wanted immediately USICIAD ' “ ; NTAL Film Review Tilo 
Preservation ond Bacon Curing and should for Registered Trade Union. Man with N . *, ea eee eins: trated monthly of foreign films showing 
have had experience of teaching these subjects organising ability, knowledge of industrial bachelor but ths mee ‘ en Te n Britain 1 € ookstall 13 
to adult groups 4 Blog chee is undergoing negotiations and elementary accountancy a no a ig pe he os ~y ag oe Blackstock Rd., London, N.4 
s. y d this s $ sx or 1 . a 4 ation, 1.0 “ ) 
a ia cre yt ov ini a = % aa “gh Capable ay working with people and inspiring high-standard music-making. Box 488§ CG BEMAN buoks in 7 rooms: Libr 
amstructre t ve to assist in the confidence. Should reside within reasonab 3 Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030 
development of a progressive scheme of work distance of East London. Applications, with T' RKISH announcer B.B.C and wife. 1 = ae ~ 
throughout the County Salary: Burnham full details and salary required, to Box 4798 t ¢ m. f kitchen, b | I EUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! R 
Technical Assistants Grade Particulars 4 —— = , - T Refs. Box 4868 } Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14 PUL 
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